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A New Chapter in Soviet History 


Editor’s Note: The death of Joseph Stalin, for almost a third 
of a century the undisputed dictator of the U.S.S.R. and leader 
of the world communist movement, rings down the curtain on 
a chapter of Soviet and world history. The period bears the 
indelible imprint of his figure—a symbol of omnipotence and 
brute power to those he ruled, to the rest of the world a symbol 
of the grim frustration of its hope for peace. 

The successor regime stands at a crossroads. It can pursue 
the course set by the Stalin regime since World War II, con- 
tinuing policies of open aggression and overt hostility toward 
the non-communist world. Or it can, if it chooses, embark on 
a new course, repudiating the attitudes and policies linked to 
Stalin’s mame and seeking a peaceful modus vivendi with the 
outside world. It will be months, perhaps, before a clear line 
of action emerges. Meantime, the impact of Stalin’s death set 
in motion a chain of events of immediate import in the Soviet 
and the world picture. The four articles below examine these 
events, with particular emphasis on developments within the 
U.S.S.R. The first article offers a summary of events to date 


and a brief analysis of their meaning. The second article, 


reprinted from the March 14th issue of The Economist (Lon- 
don), describes structural and personnel changes in the Soviet 
Communist Party and the Soviet Government to accommodate 
the void left by Stalin. The article “Malenkov’s Power Balance”, 
by Martin Ebon, analyzes these changes particularly as they 
reflect the current status of top members of the communist 
hierarchy. Mr. Ebon is the author of World Communism Today 
(New York, 1948) and Malenkov: Stalin’s Successor, scheduled 
for publication in May. The last article, entitled “The Pseudo- 
Charismatic Leader in Soviet Society,” discusses the deification 
of Stalin during his rule and the importance of the leader myth 
in a totalitarian system. Its author, Dr. Raymond A. Bauer, is 
co-director of research at the Russian Research Center, Harvard 
University, on the project “The Soviet Social System: A Working 
Model” and author of The New Man in Soviet Psychology 
(Harvard University Press, 1952). 

Problems of Communism will continue to publish in future 
issues articles tracing and analyzing the current developments in 
Soviet policy and world communism. The forthcoming issue 
will stress aspects of evolving Soviet foreign policy. 


The First Steps of the New Regime 


N March 6, 1953, the Moscow radio broadcast 
the following announcement: 


The Central Committee of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers, and the 
Presidium of the U.S.S.R. Supreme Soviet announce with 
profound sorrow to the party and all workers of the Soviet 
Union that on the 5th of March, at 2150, after a grave 
illness, the Chairman of the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers 
and the Secretary of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union, Joseph Vissarianovitch 
Stalin, died. 


Since that day the world has been watching the un- 
folding of events as dramatic and perhaps as significi- 
cant as any in the postwar era. The departed dictator 
was placed in state beside Lenin amidst pomp and 
solemnity, to the accompaniment of the mournful 
tolling of thousands of church bells, the piercing sound 
of factory whistles, and doleful funeral music emana- 
ting from millions of loudspeakers throughout the 
land. But no sooner was he buried, than his inheritors 
in the Kremlin initiated a series of actions that modi- 
fied and in many respect repudiated policies endemic 
to the system Stalin had created. 

Within the U.S.S.R., an immediate overhaul took 
place in the organization and leadership of the party 
and state. Communist Party organs and statutes— 
ratified “‘unanimously“ and “with deep satisfaction” 
only five months ago at the Nineteenth Congress of 
the CPSU—were scrapped and supplanted in part by 
a new party machinery. The government, too, was 


reorganized by edict, later to be ratified (again 
“unanimously”) by a hastily convened session of the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. While these acts 
(described in detail in other articles in this section) 
surprised observers in the extent to which they revised 
the party and state apparatus as they functioned under 
Stalin, they did not hint of the substantive changes to 
come in certain features of Stalinist policy. 


On the domestic front, the first such revision came 
March 27, when the new regime issued a sudden, 
sweeping amnesty affecting millions of Soviet prison- 
ers. At the same time, the regime proposed a revision 
of the criminal code of the U.S.S.R. The amnesty 
provided for: 


1) The release of all prisoners serving terms of five 
years or less; all pregnant women; mothers with 
children up to ten years of age; juveniles (up to 18) 
and older prisoners (women over 50 years, men over 
55); and the incurably ill; 

2) the release of all persons, regardless of term, 
serving sentences for unspecified “official and econom- 
ic” crimes as well as specific military crimes, mostly 
minor in nature; 

3) the reduction by one-half of all sentences of 
more than five years, except in the case of persons 
convicted of counter-revolutionary crimes, major 
thefts of socialist property, banditry, or murder; 

4) the freeing from further punishment of persons 
sentenced to punishment but not to confinement. 








The effect of this amnesty is still uncertain. Since 
it does not affect political prisoners and since it does 
not seem to curtail the power of the secret police— 
an organ outside the regular judicial system which can 
confine, exile, or banish “‘socially dangerous” persons 
tor periods up to five years—the amnesty cannot be 
said to portend any real departure from the mechanics 
of terror that form the mainstay of the totalitarian 
system. Yet to minimize its implications would pe 
a mistake. It is significant that neither the decree 
nor the accompanying editorials mentioned Stalin or 
gave him any credit for bringing about the purported 
stabilization of Soviet society to which the regime 
attributed its action. Both the amnesty and the pro- 
posal for the revision of the criminal code could thus 
be interpreted by the Soviet population as an indirect 
criticism of Stalinist harshness, and as a promise of a 
relative relaxation of police terror in the future. 
(Subsequently, similar amnesties were enacted in two 
of the satellites—Rumania and Czechoslovakia). 

Another in the series of new moves came about on 
April 1, when the Soviet Government announced a 
substantial reduction of state retail prices 10r 100d- 
stuffs and manufactured goods. These price cuts were 
the most extensive to be promulgated in five years. 
Taken in conjunction with a growing emphasis in the 
Soviet press upon improved living conditions and 
greater availability of consumer goods, this could be 
interpreted by the hard-pressed Soviet population as a 
further indication that the new Soviet regime was 
bent upon relaxing its stringent controls. 

The most startling event came several days later, on 
April 4. On that day the Soviet press carried the 
following official communique: 


The Ministry of Internal Affairs . . . has carried out a 
verification of all material .. . in the case of the group of 
doctors accused of sabotage, espionage and terrorist ac- 
tivities . . : Verification has shown that the accusations 
made against the above ... are false .. . The arrested 
... have been freed. 


Here was an almost unprecedented reversal of a 
widely publicized accusation of sabotage. Only three 
months before, on January 13, the Stalin regime had 
announced the discovery and arrest of this “terrorist 
group of doctors who sought to cut short the lives of 
active public figures of the Soviet Union through 
sabotage medical treatment.” } The “detection” of the 
so-called “‘doctors’ plot” had climaxed a virulent 
campaign waged since last October, calling for in- 
creased ‘“‘vigilance” against “remnants or groups 
hostile to the Soviet regime.” * After the announce- 
ment of the. piot—ostensibly organized and financed 
by the Jewish relief organization “Joint”, branded an 


1 Pravda, January 13, 1953. 
2 Pravda, October 6, 1952. 





“instrument of American and British intelligence”— 
the call tor “vigilance” had become an incessant din; 
the Soviet press had printed countless editorials ex- 
horting the population to be on guard against “‘sabo- 
teurs” and “spies.” 

The sensational release of the doctors was accom- 
panied by the virtual cessation of this campaign. Both 
developments could be seen, then, as another tacit, if 
pretended, indictment of the system of wholesale 
terror, of mock trials, of extorted confessions that 
were part and parcel of the Stalinist system. That 
these methods would not be abandoned by the new 
regime was made clear, ironically, by the arrest of 
functionaries of the Ministry of Internal Security who 
ostensibly concocted the plot (unbeknownst, the 
Kremlin would have us believe, to Malenkov, Beria 
et al.) Yet the end of the campaign, the admission 
that under Stan “despicable adventurers . . . attempt- 
ed to inflame in Soviet society . . . feelings of national 
antagonism,” the implicit recognition that confessions 
in the Soviet Union are well-nigh worthless, could 
only add up to another evidence of a desire on the 
part of the new regime to make a certain—if perhaps 
only tactical—break with the past. 

Attendant upon these spectacular moves has been a 
less obvious but not less persistent attempt to expunge 
Stalin’s name trom the pages of the Soviet press. No 
one familiar with the fantastic proportions to which 
the adulation and deification of the “leader” were 
driven during his lifetime can help being astounded by 
the sharp turn that this process has taken since the 
latter’s death. A comparison between the references to 
Stalin contained in the first ten issues of February 
Pravda with those contained in the first ten April is- 
sues reveals the extent of this reverse effort. In the ten 
February issues of Pravda Stalin‘s name was mentioned 
no less than 241 times; in the ten April issues it merits 
only 25 references. Stalin’s last work, “Economic 
lroblems of the U.S.S.R.,” is cited 69 times in Feb- 
ruary, and only four times in April. Extolment of 
Stalin’s “personal guidance” and “‘initiative” (in fields 
so diverse as architecture, the ferrous metal industry, 
military science, efc.) account for 29 references in 
February as compared with only one in April. Fur- 
thermore, all hyperbolical descriptions, such as “Be- 
loved Leader of the Toiling Masses,” “the Greatest 
General of All Times and All Nations,” and ‘Wise 
Leader and Teacher” have been virtually abandoned 
and replaced by such austere terms as the simple 
“TI. V. Stalin”, or “Head of the Soviet Government.” 

While these events took place within the Soviet 
Union, the new regime was exhibiting a similar change 
of face in its international relations. In a number of 
conciliatory gestures on various worid tronts, the 
Communists showed tentative signs of a shift in tac- 
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tics possibly presaging a new all-out “‘peace offensive.” 
The most dramatic of these moves concerned Korea. 
In a surprise action, the Chinese Communists accepted 
a long-standing United Nations proposal to negotiate 
for the exchange of sick and wounded prisoners; the 
subsequent settlement of an exchange procedure paved 
the way for new discussions—the first in more than 
six months—of a general interchange of prisoners, 
ostensibly the last obstacle to an armistice. The Com- 
munists also made a show of cooperation toward effec- 
ting the release of some of the non-Korean civilian 
prisoners interned in communist territory in the Far 
East. 

A “softening” attitude was manifested elsewhere. 
In Germany, for example, there was a marked let-up 
in the acts of Soviet obstruction, border incidents, 
and incessant communist harassment of Western 
Berlin which have kept Germany in a chronic state of 
tension. In the United Nations, there was a show of 
new, if limited, Soviet cooperation: a months-long 
controversy was resolved when Soviet and satellite 
representatives agreed on the choice of Dag Ham- 
marskjoeld, Swedish Minister of State, to succeed 
Trygve Lie as Secretary General of the UN; the 
abusive harangues against the West which have come 
to be expected from Soviet spokesmen were tempered 
by a new mildness of language in debate. In Moscow, 
western nationals and diplomatic personnel reported a 
shift from the hostility usually accorded to foreigners 
toward a show of cordiality; despatches from corre- 
spondents indicated a minor relaxation of censorship 
restrictions, 

In the face of these developments, U.S. President 
Eisenhower delivered on April 16 a dramatic foreign 
policy declaration, calling on the Kremlin to back up 
its gestures of conciliation—the words of its “peace 
offensive’—with deeds proving its genuine readiness 
for settlement of outstanding issues; among these, he 
called for an end to the conflict in Korea combined 
with ‘“‘an end to the direct and indirect attacks on 
Malaya and Indo-China”; “‘a free and united Germany 
with a government based on free and secret ballot”; 
“conclusion of a treaty with Austria”. Eight days 
later the Kremlin tendered an unofficial reply on the 
front page of Pravda; the full text of President 
Eisenhower’s speech was reprinted, and an accompany- 
ing editorial, stating that his message was “met with 
a feeling of sympathy”, declared that the Soviet 
Union was ready to undertake “serious business-like 
discussions of disputed prob:ems.” 

While the above development strongly indicated 
that a peace offensive was underway, a number of 
contradictory elements should be noted. In the Korean 
truce discussions, there was still serious doubt whether 
the Chinese Communists were ready to come to terms 
over the issue of prisoner repatriation. Elsewhere in 
Southeast Asia, there was no sign of a softening of com- 


munist attitudes on a wide range of questions at 
issue. Particularly ominous was the stepping up of 
war in Indo-China when the communist Vietminh 
forces launched an invasion of the tiny state of Laos, 
increasing the communist threat to adjacent Burma 
and Thailand. However, as this issue went to press, 
there was strong evidence that the invasion was being 
abandoned. The implications of this abortive cam- 
paign and other of the more complex issues connected 
with the “peace campaign” will be discussed in detail 
in succeeding issues of Problems of Communism. 
Meantime, it is safe to state that in its foreign as in 
its domestic policy, the new Kremlin leadership is at- 
tempting to give at least the appearance of a certain 
break with the immediate Stalinist past. 


HESE, then, were the major developments. What 
was their meaning? 

At the outset, it must be realized that taken sepa- 
rately, the new Soviet moves are neither startling nor 
without precedent in Soviet history. Thus the present 
effort to relax international tensions—the so-called 
“peace campaign”’—may be compared to various 
“peace” moves in the past (invariably linked with the 
“united front” or “popular front” tactics), to which 
Soviet leaders have taken recourse whenever their ag- 
gressive policies seemed at an impasse or headed for 
defeat. Similarly, the developments within the Soviet 
Union are not without historical parallels, and can be 
understood in the context of a line whose twists and 
turns are dictated by considerations of expediency. 
Thus the present amnesty has its mild counterparts in 
the amnesty passed on July 7, 1945, when the Kremlin 
felt it incumbent upon itself to relax its severe war- 
time measures; and in amnesties passed in the 1930’s 
in autonomous republics and regions of the R.S.F.S.R. 
Even the release of the “‘physician-wreckers” has an 
antecedent in a series of trials following the Great 
Purge of the 1930’s, when a number of minor officials 
of the G.P.U. were accused of extorting confessions 
from “innocent” Soviet citizens—a move clearly de- 
signed to shift the blame for the incredible excesses 
from the creators to the perpetrators of the crimes. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that the re- 
versals cited above occurred independently, separately, 
and without accompaniment of similar reversals in 
other areas (e.g., the Great Purge coincided with the 
“popular front” campaign). Coming so suddenly 
after the death of Stalin, and following each other 
in rapid, lightning succession, they offer strong evi- 
dence that the new Soviet leadership has found itself 
in a situation of crisis proportion. The fact that so 
many of Stalin’s policies have been affected—if only 
temporarily—is in itself evidence of the enormous 
power that was concentrated in his hands. The dic- 
tator having died, the pyramidal structure which he 








created and headed has momentarily found itself 
shaken and deprived of the powerful force that had 
held it intact. The new leaders of the Soviet Union 
and the world communist movement cannot aspire 
to the awesome authority commanded by Joseph Stalin. 
With no single successor in sight (evidenced by the 
fact, among others, that no single leader has been 
given excessive publicity in the Soviet press), the new 
leadership has found itself more dependent on what 
in communist language is termed “support from be- 
low” than was the case with the deceased Leader. 
What he held by force, by terror, by fear, and by the 
viability of a myth that had been reinforced for 
almost thirty years, the new leadership must gain by 
ingratiating itself with its ill-clothed, exploited, and 
hard-driven subjects. Hence the drastic price reduc- 
tion; hence the far-reaching amnesty; hence the 
promise to revise the laws of the land; hence the 
abandonment of charges in the doctors’ plot; hence, 
too, the implicit repudiation of Stalin, designed at once 
to erase the name synonymous with the harsh policies 
of the past and at the same time to usurp for the new 
regime the prestige which this fear-and-awe-inspiring 
name had commanded. 

As the new shifts and changes in policy came about, 
they gave increasing indication of another source of 
weakness within the regime itself—the rivalry between 
contending forces in the upper echelons of the com- 
munist leadership. (The extent to which this rivalry 
may have affected the evolving policies of the regime 
is discussed in some detail in other articles of this 
section.) Evidence of this internal play of forces 
has given rise to some speculation as to whether a 
“palace revolution” could or would take place within 
the top leadership. However, it would be a mistake 
to put much stock in such an eventuality. The same 
features of the Soviet system which preclude the 
possibility of a popular uprising also act as a deterrent 
to any attempted coup on the highest power-level. 
The struggle which occurred after Lenin‘s death in 
1924, when there were still factions within the Bolshe- 
vik party, when there still existed legitimate differ- 
ences of opinion and hence organized groups who con- 
ceivably could be called upon to support the winning 
view and faction (e.g., the Army that could have 
been utilized by Trotsky, the peasants who would have 
followed the Right Bolsheviks, had there not been an 
abject submission to Stalin in the name of the “‘mono- 
lithic unity of the party”) could not possibly occur 
now. The rigid system built up by Stalin does not 
allow the existence of independent thought any more 
than it allows the existence of independent power cen- 
ters, controlled by, and loyal to, individual members 
of the communist hierarchy. It is safe to assume that 
no matter how anxious any individual leader is to 
sieze power and eliminate his rivals, he will be ex- 
ceedingly cautious—if, indeed, he would even deem it 
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plausible—to take the first step towards a coup, thus 
risking his own head, as well as staking the existence 
of the system in toto. 

Whatever the eventual outcome of this inner fac- 
tional struggle, it testifies further to a degree of in- 
stability in the Soviet system, to scissions in the 
totalitarian fabric that were masked and hidden from 
the rest of the world during the reign of Joseph Stalin. 
In this respect, it buttresses the evidence that the 
actions of the regime were motivated by expediency 
born of its own weakened power-and prestige-position. 

Against this background, the “peace offensive” 
clearly emerges as a move to relax tensions abroad 
while consolidating power on the home front. The 
communist leaders cannot afford to let international 
tensions call their attention away from their primary 
problem of securing a firm foot-hold at home. At 
the same time, they undoubtedly hope to profit from 
the “‘peace offensive” by removing the immediate im- 
petus to western defense efforts. The communist 
leadership has witnessed the increasing ineffectiveness 
of Stalinist foreign policy in recent years, a policy 
generally marked by intransigence and hostility, by the 
flouting of pledged agreements and of the basic prin- 
ciples of international law, by veiled and finally open 
aggression. While this policy has lengthened the line 
of Soviet empire, it has united the rest of the world 
in a determined effort to resist further aggressions; it 
has brought about the Atlantic and Pacific Alliances 
and has hastened steps toward a world-wide defense 
network including West Germany and an independent 
Japan; at the same time it has given impetus to the 
historic moves toward European unification. Nothing 
could better serve the new Kremlin leadership in its 
present situation than to disrupt these defensive efforts 
and to shake the unity of purpose which has cemented 
the anti-aggression bloc of free nations. This factor 
of motivation cannot be discounted in the present 
peace moves. 

In this light, it would be completely erroneous to 
interpret the “peace offensive” as presaging any basic 
departure from the expansionist goals of communism. 
The whole pattern of Soviet and communist behavior 
in the past dictates against such a belief. Communist 
ideology proclaims over and over that while tactics 
and strategy may be altered as circumstances demand, 
the long-range goal of a world-wide communist vic- 
tory never changes. Yet even if logic, past experience, 
and present evidence all offer irrefutable indication 
that the new regime leads from weakness, not from 
any change of heart, the present situation has its posi- 
tive implications for peace. For the very weakness 
of its position may well impel the new regime in the 
Kremlin to pursue a course toward the genuine easing 
of tensions as dangerous to itself as to the outside 
world. And the chain reaction, if such a process were 
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set in motion, could well dictate the course of events 
regardless of the elaborate communist blueprint for 
power. In this sense, there is cause to hope that the 
future will bring some progress toward the ultimate 
goal of peace. Meantime the free world must temper 


The Changes in the Kremlin 


From The Economist, London, March 14, 1953 


HE reorganization of Soviet leadership imposed by 

Stalin’s death has provoked innumerable and often 
contradictory comment throughout the world. As a 
result the facts and the deductions about them have 
been intermingled. The first part of this article sets 
out to give without comment the salient features of 
the new set-up; the second half offers some tentative 
conclusions about them. 


A Planned Succession 


From the first announcement on March 4th it was 
clear that the plans for succession were ready. The 
communiqué stressed that “‘the grave illness of Comrade 
Stalin will involve his more or less prolonged inability 
to participate in leading activity.” On March 6th 
Stalin’s death was proclaimed in the morning, and 
by the evening a statement had already been issued 
announcing radical changes in the leadership of both 
party and government. A change of President was 
also “recommended.” Simultaneously the Supreme 
Soviet (Soviet parliament) was convened for mid- 
March to rubber-stamp the decisions taken. Thus, a 
few days after Stalin’s funeral, a reorganized system 
was to be functioning with the full majesty of 
enacted and effective law. 

In both government and party the number of top 
leaders has been reduced. In the Council of Ministers 
a new body has been revealed; the Presidium, or five- 
man inner cabinet, headed by the premier (Malenkov). 
The Presidium of the Party has likewise been cut to the 
size of the former Politburo. On paper, therefore, 
Malenkov shares his power with fewer men than Stalin 
did towards the end of his reign, though Stalin obvi- 
ously had no need to share it. 

Under Stalin’s premiership there were 14 deputy- 
premiers. Four of them have now become supreme 
“first deputy-premiers” or overlords. Together with 
Malenkov, who inherited the premiership, they form 
the governmental Presidium. Marshall Voroshilov 
leaves the cabinet on his appointment as president. 
As for the other former deputy-premiers, it is not 
yet clear whether they will keep a separate status as 


hope with utmost caution, keeping in mind the lessons 
of the past, maintaining its defensive strength, and 
waiting for concrete demonstration that the com- 
munist leadership is ready for a settlement of out- 
standing issues. 


vice-premiers of second rank or whether they will 
stick only to their ministerial duties. The division of 
labor between the supreme overlords is easy to de- 
termine. Three of them have portfolios that show 
clearly their sphere of influence. Molotov is in charge 
of foreign policy; Beria heads the amalgamated min- 
istries of internal affairs and state security; Marshall 
Bulganin controls the armed forces; Malenkov watches 
over the whole field. The remaining member of the 
inner cabinet, Kaganovich, holds no portfolio; yet it 
seems possible from his previous career as Commissar 
for heavy industry, fuel and transport that he is 
in charge of general economic development of the 
country. 

Most of the deputy-premiers in the former cabinet 
headed no ministry but controlled a few simultaneously. 
The new line seems to be in favor of direct control: 
several ministries have been combined and their former 
overseers put in charge. Thus, Mikoyan becomes head 
of the amalgamated Ministry of Trade (both home and 
foreign), and Pervukhin of one combining the former 
ministries dealing with electricity and power stations. 
The ministries dealing with transport equipment 
are combined under Malyshev; all other heavy engin- 
eering and machine tools are entrusted to Saburov, 
hitherto the head of the Planning Commission, or 
Gosplan. Incidentally, the Gosplan is now left in the 
hands of a relative newcomer, a certain Kosychenko, 
who is not even a member of the Central Committee. 


Changes in the Party 


The interesting point about the changes in party 
hierarchy is that they partly destroy the pattern es- 
tablished at last year’s All-Union Congress—the last 
to be attended by Stalin—in favor of the preceding 
system. In theory, meeting at least every four years, the 
Congress is the supreme body of the party. It delegates 
its powers to a Central Committee, which in turn 
cedes the supreme power to a Presidium. For about 35 
years before the last Congress, the party was led by a 
Politburo consisting of about a dozen members and 
candidates. Then, however, the Central Committee 








was swollen to a total membership, including candi- 
dates, of 236 and lost all importance except as a test 
of party opinion. The size of the Politburo, also in- 
cluding candidates, was in turn nearly trebled and 
under the new name of Presidium it was too bulky 
to maintain its former importance. It had been sug- 
gested by observers that for efficiency’s sake a smaller 
ruling body would have to emerge within the Presidium. 
The first mention of such a body was made even 
while it was being killed. The Central Committee 
remains for the moment unchanged, but the Presidium 
reverts to roughly the size of the Politburo. Its 
Bureau, which apparently existed without ever being 
officially announced, is abolished. 

Indeed, the new Presidium resembles the defunct 
Politburo in all but name. It has 10 members and 4 
candidates. Allowing for Stalin’s death, most former 
Politburo members are included in it and of the new- 
comers only Saburov and Pervukhin have been left. 
Yet the resurrection of the Politburo does not neces- 
sarily mean it is to be supreme. Another organ of the 
party retains its size and importance, namely the 
Secretariat of the Central Committee. In theory, it is 
only a subsidiary organ fulfilling the day-to-day ad- 
ministrative tasks of the Committee. In practice it 
controls the party machine through supervision and 
appointments. It is from a vantage point within the 
Secretariat that both Stalin and Malenkov have made 
their bid for power. 

The Soviet parliament or Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. consists of two chambers: the Soviet of the 
Union and that of Nationalities. Both are elected for 
four years, the former by the whole electorate (on the 
basis of one deputy for 300,000 inhabitants), the 
latter by the Republics. The Supreme Soviet legislates, 
and nominates and dismisses ministers. The two cham- 
bers combined elect a Presidium which exercises control 
between sessions. The Presidium has then the right, on 
the advice of the premier, to approve appointments and 
dismissals. It can also issue decrees, interpret laws and 
convoke the Soviet itself (as it has done last week). 
It consists of a chairman—who is the Soviet equiva- 
lent of the President of the Republic—16 vice-chair- 
men and 15 members. Constitutionally the Presidium 
cannot remove its chairman without the approval of 
the Supreme Soviet itself. Thus the replacement of the 
chairman, Shvernik, by Voroshilov was hardly consti- 
tutional. True, the change was only “recommended,” 
but at the same time Shvernik was already “recom- 
mended” for another job, as chairman of the trade 
unicns. The change became “legal” only when the 
Supreme Soviet duly approved it. 


Kremlin Revolution? 


The Russians normally take great pains to keep 
a pretense of legality. The fact that they openly 





monkeyed with the Constitution immediately after 
Stalin’s death to dismiss Shvernik from the presidency 
has given rise to an interesting theory about a possible 
coup by Malenkov. Malenkov, though heir apparent, 
may well not have been destined to take at once all 
the reins of power. If so, his seizure of the premiership 
could be considered as an usurpation. Relying on the 
support of jealous contenders and hoping for once 
to exercise a real role in the vacuum left by Stalin’s 
death, the President could refuse to give his approval. 
Malenkov’s reply would have been to kick out both 
Shvernik and the Secretary of the Presidium—the two 
men required to countersign the decree. The hypothe- 
sis is strengthened by the fact that in the reorganization 
of the Party Presidium Malenkov clearly overstepped 
Stalin’s will. Stalin would hardly have designed a 
new pattern for the party a few months ago with the 
intention of having it scrapped the very day of his 


death. 


Yet, if there has been a palace revolution, it must 
have been combined with a “gentlemen’s agreement.” 
Malenkov took over the helm and at once called on four 
leading Soviet figures to help him in steering the ship 
of state. For the ageing Molotov, who for years had 
been second to none but Stalin, this may have been 
little consolation; for Bulganin, and particularly for 
Beria, it was possibly a reward and certainly a recogni- 
tion of their power; for Kaganovich it was an advance. 
While the quintet was formed to run the country, 
prominence is given to the triumvirate—to Malenkov, 
Beria and Molotov, in that order. All three spoke at 
Stalin’s funeral, but Molotov seemed to be mourning 
not only his master but his own downfall as well. 


Malenkov made an even more important concession 
in the reconstitution of the Party Presidium. True, 
his name comes at the top. None of the other important 
names, however, has been erased, while among those 
elected last October and now dismissed there must 
have been many of Malenkov’s own men. 


The General and the Commissar 


One of the crucial tests of Malenkov’s ability as a 
statesman will be his handling of the relations between 
the party and the army. The survival of the regime 
calls for the supremacy of the party. Yet, with the 
army at its present strength, the professional soldiers 
must be kept content as well. The appointments made 
show in a nutshell the dilemma facing Malenkov. The 
Ministry of Defense was given to Marshal Bulganin—a 
leading political figure—thus asserting the leadership 
of the party. At the same time, Marshal Zhukov—the 
hero of the war, the leader of professional soldiers—was 
made one of his deputies. Bulganin is a typical political 
commissar in the army, the natural enemy of the profes- 
sional soldier. Indeed, he has already once been Minister 
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of Defense at a time when Stalin was putting the 
professionals in their place. Stalin, himself a former 
political commissar in the army, knew both how to 


Malenkov’s Power Balance 


By Martin Ebon 


HE changes which took place in Moscow last 

March were both sweeping and rapid. In a historic 
sense, they opened a new era in the affairs of the Soviet 
Union and of the world communist movement. Seen 
as an exercise of internal power politics, they offer much 
opportunity for examining the undercurrents that flow 
through the Soviet hierarchy. Georgi M. Malenkov 
emerged as the leading though not necessarily domi- 
nating personality. As his figure grows less obscure, 
the outside world is given some hint of the direction 
of his policies and also of the degree to which he 
is dependent upon others around him. 

Just as Stalin adjusted Marxian and Leninist concepts 
to suit specific conditions he had created, or desired 
to create, it is possible that Malenkov began the task 
of building a new pragmatic-ideological structure 4:0; 
Stalinism. Of importance in this light, the new preruier’s 
career, public pronouncements, and choice of lieu- 
tenants among Soviet officials indicate a high degree of 
practicality. He probably will emphasize the need to 
adjust ideological principle to day-to-day tactics. He 
may, indeed, put less emphasis on ideology than did 
Stalin, if we judge by a statement he made on February 
7, 1946, that “people who have for every situation a 
ready quotation from Marx and Engels” tend to ig- 
nore “what is new or to study current experience.” 

As an organizer and administrator, Malenkov has 
already demonstrated a high degree of impatience with 
legal or constitutional means. In this he emulates his 
predecessor. Stalin, however, usually made a pretense 
of respecting the letter—if rarely the spirit— of the 
state’s and party’s basic legal framework. His method 
was to leave some loop-hole permitting apologists for 
the regime to assert the legality of government and 
party operations. 

So far the Malenkov regime has exhibited no such 
caution. Whether its actions have been dictated by 
crisis conditions in the U.S.S.R. following on Stalin’s 
death, or whether they indicate an attempted coup to 
entrench Malenkov forces against other contenders, 
(principally Beria who had headed the secret police 
for a number of years, and who is now again in 
control of this powerful force) has been a matter of 
wide speculation. At any rate, there is no precedent 


use the generals and how to keep them in check. 
Malenkov’s future may well depend on his ability to 
strike a balance between a Bulganin and a Zhukov. 


in the Stalin period for the joint meeting last March 
7 of the party’s Central Committee, the Council of 
Ministers, and the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, 
which resulted in important announcements released 
over the combined signatures of the three bodies. 

By the time the Supreme Soviet, supposedly the high- 
est parliamentary body in the Soviet Union, was 
convened on March 15, 1953, virtually all of its 
legislative business had already been completed by 
the new regime. All that was needed was the rubber- 
stamp of approval. Yet according to the Soviet Consti- 
tution of 1936, the Supreme Soviet itself should have 
been called upon to make such changes in the govern- 
mental structure as the reduction of 57 ministerial 
portfolios to 27. Similarly, a Congress of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union would have been 
required to make such drastic administrative changes 
as the elimination of the party Bureau and reduction 
of the party Presidium’s membership from 25 to 10. 

Subversion of statutory procedure is also shown in 
the appointment of Marshal Klementi E. Voroshilov to 
replace Nikolai M. Shvernik as chairman of the Pre- 
sidium of the Supreme Soviet, and the appointment of 
Shvernik in turn to replace Vasily V. Kuznetsov as 
chairman of the All-Union Central Council of Trade 
Unions. The chairmanship of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet carries with it the duties of the chief- 
of-state of the U.S.S.R., the equivalent of the presi- 
dency in other countries. It is, of course, a figure-head 
position, but it is established within the legal frame- 
work of the Soviet Constitution. Supposedly, the 
Supreme Soviet elects the chairman of the Presidium. 
But Shvernik’s removal and Voroshilov’s appointment 
to the post was presented to the Supreme Soviet as a 
fait accompli. 

Similarly, Shvernik’s replacement of Kuznetsov as 
chairman of the Trades Unions Council, and the 
subsequent Supreme Soviet agreement to this replace- 
ment, were clearly undertaken without consulting 
the trade union body itself. This Council has always 
been represented to the world labor movement as the 
Soviet Union’s equivalent of a legitimate and self- 
governing trade union. Its charter maintains that 
officials are elected by the workers who form the 
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organization; there is no provision that relegates such 
a task either to the Communist Party, the Council 
of Ministers (cabinet), or to the Supreme Soviet. 
Kuznetsov had been named to his post as chairman 
at a plenary session of the Council in March, 1944. 
Presumably, then, only another such plenary session 
could remove him and select his successor. No such 
session took place; Shvernik was summarily appointed 
and Kuznetsov, named Deputy Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, left immediately for Pei-p’ing to become the 
the Soviet Government’s ambassador to Communist 
China. 

From a constitutional point of view, the ousting of 
Shvernik from the presidency constitutes a more serious 
circumvention of legal technicalities than Shvernik’s 
replacement of Kuznetsov. In either case, both the 
letter and the spirit of charter documents were ignored; 
the appearance of democratic procedure, usually main- 
tained under Stalin, was sacrificed to a speedy re- 
shuffling on the top level of the Soviet administration. 


S noted earlier, there has been much speculation 

as to why such speed seemed necessary. Might not 
the Soviet Government have arranged a slower transi- 
tion of power, maintaining an outward show of 
democratic processes at work rather than risking the 
destruction of illusions carefully nurtured for at least 
sixteen years? 

The conclusion is inevitable that the new regime 
did, indeed, have special motives for acting with 
unusual speed—even at the price of abandoning demo- 
cratic niceties at a crucial moment. First, as indicated 
by the various communiqués of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, an effort was being made to project an impression 
of smooth and speedy transition, to suggest that the 
changes being made had long been in preparation 
and were perhaps in the nature of a political testament 
left by the late Premier Joseph Stalin. Second, the 
transition was hastened to prevent the existence, 
even momentarily, of a vacuum of power which 
might encourage the forceful expression of public 
sentiment—whether on the part of the rank and 
file of the Communist Party, the peasantry, or a 
segment of the armed forces. 

The desire to effect an immediate changeover from 
one regime to another was illustrated most dramatically 
in the announcement of Stalin’s death itself. This 
announcement, signed jointly by the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party, the Council of Min- 
isters, and the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, did 
not restrict itself to the reporting and mourning of 
Stalin’s death. Rather, less than half of the text of the 
communiqué concerned Stalin, while the bulk of its 
wordage was devoted to exhorting the Soviet peoples 
to rally “under the tried leadership of the Communist 





Party,” to “steadfastly” follow party policy; it spoke 
of “iron unity and monolithic solidarity” of the 
party’s ranks, and called for “high political vigilance” 
in “the struggle against internal and external enemies.” 

This note was struck again and again in the Soviet 
press and radio and in succeeding internal policy 
announcements in the first few weeks after Stalin’s 
death. For example, an editorial in Pravda on March 14 
warned that “our enemies, internal as well as external, 
would like to see confusion and uncertainty in the 
Soviet country and in our party” (it added, of course, 
the expected assurance that “this... will never come 
to pass”). Interestingly, since mid-March the negative 
references to internal enemies and calls for vigilance 
have diminished noticeably in the press. But the ex- 
hortations for popular unity and solidarity continue 
full blast, indicating the degree of the regime’s appre- 
hensions over public feeling. This fear may help to 
explain the shunting aside of democratic camouflage 
in the swift transition of administrations. 

That the transition was announced hastily may 
be seen from the fact that government changes made on 
March 6 were not definitive. They were supplemented 
and amended in the plan submitted to the Supreme 
Soviet on March 15. Changes in the Communist Party’s 
Secretariat were announced March 20, and a further sig- 
nificant revision was made in early April. The Supreme 
Soviet’s session was originally scheduled for Saturday, 
March 14, but at the last moment was moved to Sun- 
day, March 15. Later announcements indicated that 
the postponement was caused by last-minute negotia- 
tions between the various influence-groups within 
the top echelon of the Soviet leadership. 


The caucus of Soviet leaders on March 14 therefore 
becomes an event of considerable historic significance. 
Actions taken at the Saturday meeting appear to have 
affected both the government (the Council of Ministers, 
or cabinet) and the Communist Party (the party’s 
Secretariat, or executive body). In both cases, substi- 
tutions took place which suggest the adjustment of 
balance between factions within the new Soviet regime. 
It may well be that the original drastic changes effected 
March 6 gave rise to subsequent serious differences 
which were threatening to disrupt the new equilibrium. 

It may serve to list the revisions to which the March 
6 announcements were subjected at a later date. The 
following came to light at the Supreme Soviet’s 
session on March 15: 

1) Anastas I. Mikoyan was named Deputy Chairman 
ot the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R.; on March 
6 he had been identified merely as Minister of Domestic 
and Foreign Trade. 

2) Alexi I. Kozlov was named Minister of Agri- 
culture and Agricultural Procurement; in the March 6 
announcements, this post had been awarded to 
Panteleimon K. Ponomarenko. Koslov replaced Ivan A. 
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Benediktov, who was later appointed Soviet ambassador 
to India. 

3) Ponomarenko was in turn named head of the new 
Ministry of Culture, a merger of the Ministry of 
Higher Education, the Ministry of Cinematography, 
the Arts Committee, the Broadcasting Committee, the 
Glavpoligrafizdat (state publishing house), and the 
Ministry of Labor Reserves. 

4) Pavel F. Yudin was named to the post of Minis- 
ter of the Construction Materials Industry. 

§) Andrei A. Andreyev, was named a member of 
the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet. 

The meeting of party leaders on March 14, as an- 
nounced March 20, resulted in the following additional 
changes: 


6) Georgi Malenkov resigned as a member of the 
Secretariat of the Communist Party’s Central Com- 
mittee. 


7) At the same time, Nikita §$. Krushchev, Mikhail 
A. Suslov, Peter N. Pospelov, and Nikolai N. Shatalin 
were made members of the Secretariat. Semyon D. 
Ignatiev was also appointed but his career in the 
Secretariat came to an abrupt end three weeks later, 
as will be discussed shortly. 


Items 1 and 5 of this listing are of special interest 
since both concern men who in the past had been 
prominent members of the Politburo. The belated ap- 
pointment of Trade Minister Mikoyan as a Deputy 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers put him in a 
category all by himself. Above him are the First Dep- 
uty Chairmen, Lavrenti P. Beria, Vyacheslav M. Molo- 
tov, and Lazar M. Kaganovich. Below him in status 
are heads of the various ministries. The conclusion is 
almost inescapable that Mikoyan had, on March 6, been 
drastically demoted from the Presidium (which in 
status and functions corresponds to the defunct Polit- 
buro). Yet less than two weeks later he was given 
a title which places him next in rank to the three 
deputies of Malenkov. 


This about-face assumes significance when it is re- 
membered that Mikoyan was one of a group of leading 
Soviet officials who, some four years before Stalin’s 
death, appeared to have been demoted at Malenkov’s 
behest. Six months after the death of Malenkov’s 
rival, Andrei A. Zhdanov (August 31, 1948), both 
Molotov and Mikoyan were removed from their min- 
isterial posts of foreign affairs and foreign trade respec- 
tively; they retained their Politburo posts. While 
Zhdanov was alive, he formed with Molotov and 
Mikoyan a three-man foreign affairs committee within 
the Politburo. When Malenkov took Zhdanov’s place, 
he took steps to void this policy-making committee. 
Ever since, Mikoyan’s position in the Soviet hierarchy 
has been obscure. Thus, the upward revision of his 
status between March 6 and March 15 is without doubt 


a by-product of the tug-of-war between the pro- 
Malenkov and anti-Malenkov forces. 

A similar case is the belated appointment of An- 
dreyev to the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet. In 
the months just after Zhdanov’s death, Andreyev was 
deemed by some observers to be a close rival of Malen- 
kov for Stalin’s favor. To quote one source, the New 
York Times correspondent in Moscow, Harrison E. 
Salisbury, wrote on April 4, 1948 (while Zhdanov 
was still alive) that Malenkov stood “next to 
Zhdanov in the race for political succession” but that 
““Andreyev is third.” 

Later, when Malenkov was asserting his power posi- 
tion within the Soviet hierarchy, Andreyev came under 
intense criticism on the subject of his farm policies. 
An article in Pravda on February 20, 1950, apparently 
taking its cue from Malenkov, attacked Andreyev in 
harsher terms than had ever before been directed against 
a Politburo member. The article dealt with the ques- 
tion whether collective farmers should work in large 
units known as “brigades” or in small units, known 
as “links.” The paper quoted Andreyev as having 
maintained that “the more farm labor is individualized 
in the form of links or individual farmers, the more 
their labor is materially encouraged, the more pro- 
ductive it is in agriculture and animal husbandry.” 
Pravda contradicted this view, saying “brigades” were 
much more efficient and more easily mechanized. A 
few days later, Andreyev publicly admitted his 
“mistake.” 

That Malenkov continued to feel strongly about 
Andreyev was illustrated in his speech before the 
Nineteenth Congress of the Soviet Communist Party, 
in October 1952. He reminded his listeners that: 


. . . Some leading workers, as we know, followed an in- 
correct course by introducing detached teams in the collec- 


tive farms and doing away with production brigades, which 
was actually directed against the mechanization of grain 
farming and led to the weakening of the collective farms. 


Andreyev was still a Politburo member at the time 
of the party congress. But his name was not mentioned 
in the March 6 announcements. He was not a member 
either of the new Presidium of the Council of Ministers, 
or of the Council of Ministers itself, or of the Presidium 
or Secretariat of the Communist Party’s Central Com- 
mittee. Thus he would seem to have been completely 
eliminated from the political scene. However, on 
March 15, he reappeared from oblivion as a member 
of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet. As in the 
case of Mikoyan, a last-minute adjustment in the 
delicate balance of Kremlin power apparently was made. 

The Mikoyan and Andreyev cases create the im- 
pression that Malenkov may have at first overplayed 
his hand. Hower, the appointments of Kozlov to the 
agriculture ministry, Ponomarenko to the cultural 
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ministry, and Yudin to the construction materials 
ministry suggest that he managed to place his own 
men in several important positions. Kozlov has the 
post, which, on the basis of past experience, might 
have gone to Andreyev. Ponomarenko as cultural min- 
ister is a purely personal choice; his work has been en- 
tirely in the fields of industry and agriculture. Yudin’s 
appointment was equally incongruous, as he had no 
previous experience with construction machinery. 

The appointment of the party Secretariat reflected 
the shifting alignment of the Kremlin power more 
dramatically than any other event. The fact that 
Malenkov surrendered the secretaryship was notable 
of itself. In the initial week of the new regime it ap- 
peared that Malenkov was to hold all three of the key 
power positions in the Soviet hierarchy—the premier- 
ship of the government, the top seat of the party 
presidium, and the party secretaryship. Of the three, 
it was the secretaryship which had enabled Stalin to 
effect complete control of the Communist Party and 
thus to establish himself as absolute dictator of the 
U.S.S.R. In fact, Stalin held this post alone until 
1939; not until World War II did he assume the 
premiership, or chairmanship of the Council of Min- 
isters, as well. Thus Malenkov’s resignation from the 
Secretariat, announced March 20, is a clear indication 
of the limited nature of his present authority and of 
the effectiveness of pressures brought to bear by other 
factions within the top echelon. 

The appointment of Ignatiev to the Secretariat on 
March 14, followed rapidly by his removal from this 
post on April 7, suggested even more obviously that 
power shifts were taking place with great rapidity. 
The events surrounding Ignatiev’s dismissal and the 
astounding official reversal of the so-called ‘‘doctors’ 
plot” hardly need recounting, since they have received 
world-wide press coverage. In brief, last January 13, 
Moscow announced the arrest of nine prominent physi- 
cians, accusing them of the murder of former Politburo 
members Andrei A. Zhdanov in 1948 and Alexander S. 
Shcherbakov in 1945. In an admission of injustice 
unprecedented in Soviet history, Beria’s Ministry on 
April 4 announced that the accused had been ‘“‘wrong- 
fully arrested by the former Ministry of State Security 
of the U.S.S.R., without any legal grounds.” Subsequent 
announcements made it clear that Ignatiev had been 
Security Minister in January, before Beria incorporated 
that ministry into his newly-formed Ministry of the 
Interior. 

The most widely held assumption is that the re- 
habilitation of the nine doctors marked a strengthening 


of Beria’s position. The subsequent reinstatement in 
Mid-April of certain communist officials in the Georgian 
Republic also suggested a reassertion of strength which 
Beria appeared to have lost in 1952 and early 1953. 

As for the other Secretariat members, there is no 
conclusive evidence to indicate the alignment of their 
loyalties to Malenkov or Beria. The key man in the 
Secretariat, Krushchev, has been variously described 
as a partisan of one and the other. The positions and 
careers of Pospelov, and Shatalin contain contradictory 
elements. Suslov has acted as Malenkov’s spokesman 
on a number of occasions. 


UMMARIZING the above analysis, it is probable 

that the virtual disregard of legal and constitutional 
procedure evidenced in the transition of Soviet admin- 
istrations was caused both by the Kremlin’s apprehen- 
sion concerning Soviet popular reaction and by the 
fluctuaticn of the power struggle at the top of the 
Kremlin oligarchy. As noted earlier, the extent to 
which the first of these considerations has influenced 
the regime is reflected in the incessant exhortations in 
the Soviet press for popular unity and solidarity. With- 
out doubt, the proclamation on March 28 of an am- 
nesty for certain types of prisoners was also directed 
at creating favorable internal sentiment. The preface 
of the announcement asserted that the amnesty was 
made possible by “consolidation of the Soviet social 
and state system, the increase in the well-being and 
cultural standards of the population, the increase in 
the alertness of the citizens and their honest attitude 
toward the implementation of their public duties, the 
observance of laws and Socialist legal order.” The 
amnesty did not affect the bulk of political prisoners, 
described as those “sentenced to more than five years 
for counter-revolutionary crimes.” Nevertheless, as 
a conciliatory gesture toward the populace, the decree 
was a significant effort to calm internal stresses. 

The direction in which the balance of power within 
the Soviet top leadership will eventually shift, cannot, 
of course, be determined. As suggested above, this 
balance has early undergone quick and drastic adjust- 
ments. Whether other adjustments will have to be 
made at a later date is likely to depend on the relative 
strength and distribution of contending forces. It may 
well be concluded, however, that Soviet leaders in 
seeking to prevent any aggravation of internal unrest, 
will attempt to maintain equilibrium within their ranks 
and to keep their internecine struggles the closely 
guarded secret of the Kremlin. 
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The Pseudo-Charismatic Leader in Soviet Society 


By Raymond A. Bauer 


WELL-KNOWN commentator on Soviet affairs re- 

cently published an article entitled ‘““What It Takes 
To Be a Stalin; he outlined the variety of skills, 
qualities and attributes which the leader of the Soviet 
state must possess in order to do his job with maximum 
effectiveness.' The list of requirements is indeed form- 
idable. Amidst the more tangible qualities which are 
demanded of the leader of the Soviet state, one is 
particularly difficult to identify with any neat label; it 
concerns the type of social image which the top Soviet 
leader must present. Over the years in which he was 
in power, Stalin was represented to the Soviet peoples 
as a man of tremendous stature, of super-human cap- 
abilities and virtues. He was extolled as an “enlight- 
ener,” a “‘scientific genius,” possessing “a strong will” 
and “unlimited love.” He was pictured as influencing 
and shaping all aspects of life, as a proponent of peace 
and a stalwart prosecutor of war. Every person who 
has followed the Soviet press has been struck by the 
extravagance of this image of Stalin. Even in the 
satellite countries a patient treated according to a 
Soviet medical technique is reported as giving thanks 
to Stalin in these words: “I am profoundly grateful to 
the great Stalin, to whom Soviet medical science owes 
gratitude for its superiority.” * 

To what extent must the new head of the Soviet 
state live up to this image? To what extent must his 
social image be that of a superhuman being? Clearly, 
this question does not permit a determinate answer. We 
can at best outline the actors at play and speculate on 
their relative importance. 

In a large measure the image of Stalin that was pre- 
sented to the world corresponded to what Max Weber 
called the charismatic leader—the leader who was ac- 
cepted and who gained a mass following by virtue of 
his outstanding personal attributes. More properly, 
however, the Stalin image must be identified as one of 
pseudo-charisma.* The charismatic leader arises ordi- 
narily when existing regimes have proven inadequate 
to meet growing problems. He becomes the rallying 
symbol for radical social changes. But the Stalin 
image reached its full dimensions not in the period of 


1. Frederick C. Barghoorn, “What It Takes To Be a Stalin,” 
The New York Times Magazine, March 15, 1953. 

2 Magar Nemzet, Budapest, December, 1952; reprinted in News 
from Behind the Iron Curtain, March, 1953, Vol. 3, No. 3, p. 36 

3A provocative discussion of pseudo-charisma will be found 


in Jeremiah F. Wolpert, “Toward a Sociology of Authority” in 
Studies in Leadership; (Alvin W. Gouldner, ed; Harper, 1950). 


social revolution in the U.S.S.R., but in the later 
years when the Soviet system was undergoing rationali- 
zation and routinization. Furthermore, Stalin’s char- 
isma deviated from classical charisma in the extent to 
which it was deliberately contrived and implemented 
by the vast propaganda machine of the Soviet regime. 
The degree to which it reflected Stalin’s own character- 
istics was incidental. Without denying to Stalin cer- 
tain real abilities, one can point to a tremendous gap 
between the flesh-and-blood Stalin and the exaggerated 
image that was created in the communist press. Char- 
isma does not depend directly on the characteristics of 
the leader, but rather on the mass reaction that the 
image of the leader evokes. Nevertheless, in the in- 
stance of Stalin the deliberateness with which this 
image was evoked in order to create a mass feeling that 
was not immanent in the situation distinguishes his 
charisma from that of the classical leaders on the basis 
of which Weber formed his theories. 


In place of a leader who by his personal qualities 
arouses the loyalty and following of revolutionary 
masses, we had in Stalin a man about whom the air 
of charisma was deliberately created for the sake of 
holding together an established state and preventing 
revolution from occurring. It is patently true that if 
a new leader-image, and new idealized picture of 
Stalin’s successor is created, the term pseudo-charisma 
can be applied without any qualification. 

To the extent that we can specify the functions 
which the Stalin image served in Soviet society and in 
the outer communist world, we will have enumerated 
the pressures which will act toward the establishment 
of a similar image of his successor. 

Most obvious among its functions, the Stalin image 
served as the focus of loyalty or obedience of the broad 
masses of the population. The leader was in effect the 
symbol of the state. In this respect, Stalin fitted well 
into the established Russian historical pattern. Tradi- 
tionally, Russian rulers have been something above and 
apart from the supporting governing apparatus; they 
were seen as having a direct relationship to the people 
unmediated by the intervening governmental structure. 
“The Little Father,” as the Tsar was known, was in 
one sense remote and above all other members of the 
society, but he was also accessible to direct appeal from 
the populace. His relationship to the broad mass of 
the citizenry was not that of an impersonal head of an 
administrative apparatus, but that of a strong and 
human (if not humane) parent. Stalin fitted this 
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formula well. His propaganda machine attributed to 
him all the benefits of the regime, and strove to pass 
off the blame for its defects on the middle echelons 
of Soviet society. The outside world tended to give 
him full responsibility for the faults of the regime. 
Both, however, succeeded in creating—and themselves 
accepting—the impression of Stalin as the person pri- 
marily responsible for what occurred. Granting minor 
exceptions to this generalization, it is nevertheless true 
that the broad mass of the Soviet people (in common 
with many people outside the borders of the U.S.S.R.) 
personalized the events of the last several decades; the 
very term “Stalinism” reflected the extent to which 
they saw Stalin as the master of the Bolshevik system. 
He was “The Little Father” in the essential respect that 
he ostensibly stood alone and above the subordinates 
who carried out his will. For the faithful adherents 
of the regime, he was the leader with whom they 
identified. For the dissenters, he was a powerful 
punishing figure who inspired both fear and hatred, 
a symbol of the power of the regime against which 
they could not rebel.* 

The image of Stalin developed by Soviet propagan- 
dists in the last few decades took explicit recognition 
of the Russian historical image of a strong, paternal 
authority. He was seen not only as a powerful figure 
primarily responsible for what occurred, but as a 
person possessed of the human traits of hate and love, 
cruelty and kindness, etc. The positive character traits 
were built up in the image as created by the regime. In- 
deed, this image depicted him as super-human, possess- 
ing all of the human virtues, but none of the human 
frailties. The negative features attributed to him were 
introduced by those who rejected the Stalin image. But 
even here the official version triumphed in its essen- 
tials, for the negative features stressed by the opposi- 
tion were those of strength. Thus the notion of omni- 
potence, of super-human characteristics, prevailed in 
both versions of the Stalin-image. 

The view of a personalized leader at the head of the 
governmental structure has been reinforced in the 
Soviet period by the very conditions of the life of 
the Soviet citizen. In the past, Russian bureaucracy 
was characterized by a high degree of personalism, by 
the tendency to grant or withhold favors on the basis 
of personal relationships. The Soviet regime has tried 


4 Any pattern with so long a history is quite likely to have 
roots in rather stable needs or characteristics of the Russian 
people. Whether these characteristics are in themselves a prod- 
uct of this historical process in the sense that the Russian people 
have learned to expect authoritarian leadership, or whether they 
are founded on more fundamental aspects of the character struc- 
ture of the Russians is a moot point. This author recognizes the 
highly controversial nature of most of the recent work on 
“Russian national character” (e.g., G. Gorer: “The People of 
Great Russia 1949; Margaret Mead: Soviet Attitudes Toward 
Authority, 1951). However, he feels that the descriptions of 
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to routinize and formalize bureaucratic relationships 
as a means of maintaining centralized control; but at 
the same time, it has created conditions which actually 
increase personalism in official relations. 

Faced with the task of getting things done under 
impossible conditions of bureaucratic regulation, having 
his fate lie in the hands of some official of the party 
or government, the Soviet citizen has learned that it is 
extremely important to assess the man with whom he 
is dealing. A superior or official who shows his hand, 
who expresses his emotions directly is a safer entity with 
which to deal than a person who is coldly impersonal. 
He is a human being, subject to human emotions, and 
potentially responsive to one’s own plight. Further- 
more, the extreme demands and pressures that the top 
levels of the bureaucracy place on the lower levels force 
people in each strata to band together into mutual pro- 
tective agencies, into family-like groups held together 
by bonds of self-interest in opposition to the demands 
of higher authorities. As a result of these many factors, 
there is a strong tendency toward the development of 
local groups and of loyalties to local authorities in the 
lower echelons of the official heirarchy. 

Most societies are held together by precisely these 
local group loyalties. It is characteristic of the Soviet 
system, however, that such loyalties are deemed in- 
tolerable. Soviet publications are filled with attacks on 
this semiestvenost, this ““familiness,” as the practice of 
forming such enclaves of sub-loyalty is called. Inter- 
mediate authorities in the Soviet hierarchy have full 
responsibility for their subordinates, but they have no 
claim to the primary allegiance of these subordinates. 
To push the matter even further, not only are the 
intermediate authorities not entitled to allegiance, but 
one of their duties is to serve as a target to which the 
criticism for the failures of the system can be deflected. 
By permitting criticism of the bureaucrats, the top 
Soviet leaders attempt to keep the citizenry focused on 
itself. Thus, in their efforts to prevent the develop- 
ment of loyalties to intermediate authorities they both 
necessitate and facilitate the emergence of an idealized 
leader at the very top. The destruction of local group 
allegiances, however, necessitates creating the image of 
a leader of sufficient stature to command the loyalty of 
the populace over the heads of those officials with 
whom they are thrown in day-to-day contact. 


Russian behavior offered by Gorer, Mead, and others will prove 
of importance for understanding the particular form the leader- 
image takes in the Soviet state. Nevertheless, in view of the 
hypothetical and tentative nature of the work, it has seemed 
best not to discuss it in this article. 

* The desire of the top leadership to counteract the develop- 
ment of local sub-groupings is reflected in the recent Nineteenth 
Congress of the CPSU. See especially the passage in Malenkov’s 
speech in which he attacks the localism of Soviet officialdom. 


Reported in The Current Digest of the Soviet Press, Vol. IV, 
No. 4, p. 6. 
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The above discussion has focused on the function 
of the Stalin image in helping to maintain the loyalty, 
or at least the compliance of the general mass of the 
Soviet population. A separate though closely related 
function of the Stalin image concerns the apparat, the 
organization of bureaucrats, party and government 
workers, military officials—all of the subordinate 
leaders of Soviet society. The generalizations made about 
the mass of the Soviet population hold equally for the 
apparat. But in addition, Stalin served as a more 
direct model for the members of the apparat. He was 
the ideal Bo!shevik leader after whom they were to 
pattern themselves. Again, it is difficult to assess the 
degree to which this role-model actually functioned 
as intended. However, it is widely reported by Soviet 
refugees that many members of the party consciously 
copied Stalin’s dress, manner, and even speech. Malen- 
kov himself adopted and has preserved the simple 
military tunic which Stalin affected. 

Stalin served not only as a role-model for the members 
of the apparat, but also for the education and training 
of the new Soviet generation. He was the prototype 
of the “New Soviet Man.” Pedagogical textbooks 
openly equated the Stalin image with the character 
traits which the teacher was to develop, or attempt to 
develop in the Soviet school child. Aptly, a section on 
character training in a postwar Soviet textbook on 
pedagogy has been titled I Want to be Like Stalin.® 

While we may question the degree to which adult 
Soviet citizens actively molded themselves after Stalin, 
there is no doubt that the Stalin image had a powerful 
effect on many Soviet children, producing a strong early 
loyalty to the regime based on direct identification 
with Stalin. The two quotations cited below are from 
interviews with Soviet refugees who have since become 
strongly anti-Soviet. Their recollection of childhood 
attachment to Stalin, however, indicates the strength 
such a tie can have. 

A young postwar refugee described his attitude 
toward Stalin in these terms: 


When I was ten years old I admired Stalin extremely. 
When he conducted the trials against the older Communists, 
Bukharin and so on, I was happy about it and I even did 
the following thing: I had an album with portraits of 
Communist leaders. As soon as a leader was tried and 
shot I took the photo out of the album, nailed it on a door 
and shot this photo myself. 


It has been said that Stalin was represented almost 
as a god. One girl recalled her childhood feelings toward 
Stalin in just these words. She said: 


They said there was no God, and I made my God of 
Stalin. It’s funny but let me tell you. if I was sick or 
something hurt me, then I thought it would go away be- 
cause Stalin knew. He was just like God. 


8] Want to be Like Stalin. Translated by George Counts and 
Nucia P. Lodge, (John Day, 1947). 


So far we have discussed the Stalin image as it 
affected the internal Soviet world. Stalin was also the 
leader of international communism. While the accounts 
of his personal relationships with leaders of satellite 
countries are very sparse, there is every reason to believe 
that the satellite leaders stood in considerable awe of 
“the Great Stalin.” The popular press has commented 
often in recent weeks on the problem Soviet leaders 
face in maintaining dominance over leaders of satellite 
countries now that Stalin is dead. The instance of 
Mao is most often cited, since he is, perhaps, the leader 
of greatest stature in the eyes of international com- 
munism—particularly as a “philosopher king,” that 
touchstone of Marxist leadership. The stability of the 
Soviet world would obviously be enhanced if Malenkov 
could command the same respect from Mao and other 
satellite leaders as did Stalin. Even if a Malenkov-image 
could be created, however, it would probably play a 
lesser role in the satellites than with the broad mass 
of the Soviet population. The leaders of the satellite 
states are, by-and-large, extremely realistic men with 
a good appraisal of their own self-interest, and of the 
potential power of Moscow to act ruthlessly to suppress 
deviation. They are not likely to be early and easy 
victims of a propaganda build-up, the falseness of 
which they can see with their own eyes. 

As far as Soviet relations with the satellites are con- 
cerned, then, the establishment of a leader-image is 
much less important than the establishment of one 
man or one faction in stable command of the Soviet 
power structure. The primary threat to Soviet-satellite 
relations will not come from the reluctance of Mao 
or any other communist leader to deal realistically with 
a man in the Kremlin. Rather it is the possibility that 
factional alignments in the Soviet Union will extend 
into the satellite world, and that there will be a genuine 
division of allegiance beween and within satellite 
countries in terms of which native groups place their 
reliance on which power groups within the Soviet 
Union. To say that the social image of a strong Soviet 
leader would play a secondary role in the satellites is 
not, however, to depreciate its importance. It may in 
fact be essential to the establishment of that stable 
command in the Soviet power structure on the basis of 
which effective consolidation of the satellite area can 
be maintained. 


HESE then are the positive factors which might 

prompt Malenkov, or any other Soviet leader 
who may replace him, to build about himself the pic- 
ture of a charismatic leader. These factors do not mean, 
however, that the creation of a new leader-image is 
either essential or necessarily possible. Whatever the 
benefits of such an image, they would be no more than 
extra supports to aid the new leader in his exercise of 
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power. For the present it is hard to assess the effect 
of apparent factional struggles within the Kremlin 
leadership upon the Soviet power structure; therefore, 
we must assume that Malenkov, like Stalin, has com- 
mand of the instruments of control and coercion—the 
party, the army, and the secret police. These are suff- 
cient for the maintenance of power. However, the 
creation of a Malenkov-image might decrease the extent 
to which coercive measures would have to be employed, 
and might facilitate Malenkov’s control over the in- 
struments of coercion. 

A further factor mitigating the potential role of a 
Malenkov-image is the progressive routinization of the 
Soviet system. Increasingly, the system is directed by 
institutionalized forces involving the citizen’s own self- 
interest. In addition, Malenkov himself and the men 
who have risen with him are to a large degree tech- 
nocrats whose concern is more directly with things 
than people. 

Whether or not a Malenkov myth can be effectively 
created is another question. Whatever the disparity 
between Stalin the man and Stalin the myth, the dis- 
crepancy was far less than that between Malenkov the 
man and Malenkov the myth. Malenkov has demon- 
strated marked practical abilities, but there is about 
him less of charisma than there was about even Stalin. 
Physically he is singularly unimpressive. Little of his 
personal characteristics have been conveyed in the 
Soviet press, he thus emerges as an essentially imper- 
sonal entity. Finally, and perhaps crucially, he has no 
stature as a theoretician. Stalin was above all the 
“philosopher king,” and the one dimension of the Stalin- 
image that was built up as carefully and vigorously as 
any other was that of his theoretical prowess. This 
seems to be an essential attribute of a proper “Marxist, 
Leninist-Stalinist” leader. Doubtlessly Malenkov can 
be supplied with ghost writers, and history can be re- 
written as it was for Stalin; nevertheless, the task will 
be proportionately more difficult. 

The attempt at myth-making may, of course, be 
undertaken. Despite his own “practical orientation,” 
Malenkov must realize the practical advantages of being 
perceived as a powerful, dynamic, personally attractive 
leader. The difficulties presented by his lack of positive 
personal attributes are by no means insuperable. They 
would merely lengthen the time required to make 
the fictional Malenkov more real than the factual 
Malenkov. 
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A further point of speculation concerns the extent 
to which the Malenkov-image must, or should, cor- 
respond to the Stalin-image. The image of the ideal 
Soviet authority discussed above incorporates the essen- 
tial characteristics of the proper leader-image. How- 
ever, Malenkov may well attempt deliberately to differ- 
entiate his image from Stalin’s, in order to establish 
himself in the popular mind as a person of stature 
independent of Stalin. Perhaps the gestures of amnesty 
toward certain categories of prisoners is the first such 
step. 

There is one aspect of the pseudo-charismatic leader 
in Soviet society particularly pertinent to the preseni 
situation. To some degree it might be contended that 
this image has to be built up to legitimize the succession 
of Malenkov—that the image is in itself the criterion 
of legitimate succession. While this argument might 
be greeted with a certain amount of reservation, its 
reverse statement is more plausible and more significant: 
that is to say, the power of a leader about whom this 
image has been built up cannot very well be challenged. 
In other words, if Malenkov succeeds in establishing 
himself in the image of Stalin, the job of unseating 
him will be much more difficult. 

Considering the many factors favoring the estab- 
lishment of the leader-image, we may hazard the follow- 
ing conjectures. To the extent that he can, Malenkov 
will use the full force of the propaganda machine to 
create an idealized picture of himself. If there is no 
concerted effort to this end, we must conclude that 
the question of succession is still very much in balance 
—that either Malenkov does not want to risk pro- 
voking an open clash by so overt a step toward es- 
tablishing his primacy, or that the other leaders con- 
tending for power are able to exert enough influence 
to prevent him from doing so. If, on the other hand, 
an active campaign is initiated through the communist 
propaganda organs, we may assume that Malenkov is 
indeed the candidate for the Stalin mantle, either by 
virtue of his power position or with the consent of the 
other members of the inner Kremlin circle. 

Any potential contending leaders, in the meantime, 
will find themselves in a situation of acute conflict. 
Inasmuch as they wish to consolidate the internal and 
external position of the regime, they will be inclined 
to facilitate the creation of the Malenkov-image. In- 
asmuch as they are anxious to improve their own power 
position in the Soviet Union, they will oppose it. 
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THE SOVIET UNION 


Soviet Painting and “Socialist Realism’”’ 


By Jacob Landy 


Editor’s Note: Mr. Landy’s survey of Soviet painting inaugurates 
a new series of articles on the role and function of the arts in a 
communist society. Topics to be discussed in future issues include 
Soviet music, architecture, films, and the function of cartoon art. 
The literary arts, which have been the subject of several past 
commentaries in Problems of Communism, will also be treated in 
new aspects. 


Mr. Landy is a member of the faculty of the Art Department, 
City College, New York. 


A the Soviet Union gradually evolved into an un- 
compromising totalitarian state, no facet of life— 
industrial, social or cultural—escaped induction into 
service to the regime. Soviet art was no exception. 
Fettered from the first by the concept that 
art must be a vehicle for conveying communist ideas 
and ideology, Russian artists were deprived, step- 
by step, of any right to individual expression of creative 
ideas, freely conceived and freely rendered. The ulti- 
mate fate of the arts was decreed on April 23, 1932, 
when the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union promulgated the stifling doctrine 
of “socialist realism.” 

The advent of socialist realism was, perhaps, in- 
evitable. In view of the regime, art not only had to 
embody the “socialist” idea; it had to communicate 
the plans and propaganda of the regime in a manner 
intelligible to all the people. The extreme modernism 
which prevailed in the earliest expressions of “socialist 
art” had failed in this mission. 

The moderns had been the natural first inheritors of 
the revolutionary standard. Impressionism, Cezannism 
and abstraction, inspired by the European schools, had 
dominated Russian art since the turn of the century, 
relegating academic realism to a secondary status. Thus, 
between the Russo-Japanese War (1905) and World 
War I, Russian art came under the successive 
influence of Pablo Picasso’s “Cubism,” Henri Matisse’s 
“Fauvism,” Italian “Futurism,” and the earlier ‘“‘ex- 
pressionism” of Paul Gauguin and Vincent Van Gogh. 
Stimulated by these various “isms,” numerous examples 
of which were available in Russian private collections, 
Russian artists not only overtook but surpassed the 
European schools in the most extreme forms of ‘“non- 
objective” painting (“Suprematism”) and sculpture 
(“Constructivism”), introduced in 1913. Suprematism 
was Kasimir Malevich’s system of absolutely pure geo- 
metrical composition, while Constructivism was the 
sculptural contribution to non-objectivism of Vladimir 
Tatlin, Naum Gabo, Antoine Pevsner, and Alexander 


Rodchenko. The last-named also experimented with 
non-objective painting. 

In the years immediately following the October Rev- 
olution of 1917, during the “period of war commu- 
nism,” leadership in the arts fell to these “Leftists.” 
Futurists, Suprematists, and Constructivists were col- 
lectively labeled ““Comfut” (Communist-Futurism) to 
indicate their allegiance to the new government. While 
the conservative academic painters were still debating 
what course they should take, the Leftists closed the 
Imperial academy and set up revolutionary “Higher 
Art Workshops” (Vkhutemas) in Moscow. 

Armed with the Futurist poet Mayakovsky’s slogan, 
“Streets are our brushes, squares our palettes!,” the 
Leftists proceeded to cover building facades with gi- 
gantic painted screens (easel painting was denounced 
as a concession to bourgeois individualism), which, 
with huge posters, parade floats, and statues of revo- 
lutionary heroes were an attempt to convince the prole- 
tariat that the Bolshevik victory was theirs. The effort 
to make art serve the people was carried to such 
extreme experiments as the painting of living grass and 
the composing of a “symphony” for factory whistles. 
Here was the beginning, however futile, of the constant 
striving of Soviet art for the grandiose, of the desire to 
surpass anything the world has ever seen. 

These extravaganzas proved to be as unintelligible to 
the proletariat as they had been to the pre-revolutionary 
bourgeoisie. More important for the future of Soviet 
art, although Lenin himself had instigated the idea of 
“propaganda by monuments,” he had a personal dis- 
like and lack of ‘understanding of the artistic aspect of 
what he considered the “infantile disorder of Leftism.” 
As he confided to his close friend, the German revolu- 
tionary Clara Zetkin: 


I cannot value the works of expressionism, futurism, 
cubism, and other isms as the highest expressions of artis- 
tic genius. I don’t understand them. They give me no 
pleasure.! 


Possessed of a thoroughly bourgeois conception of 
beauty and a fanatical belief in the rightness of his 
ideas, qualities inherited by Stalin, Lenin very likely 
would have initiated his successor’s reign of terror over 
the arts, had he not died in 1924, and had his negative 
attitude towards modern art not been tempered by the 
more sympathetic understanding of the intellectuals 


1 Clara Zetkin, Reminiscences of Lenin, London, 1929 (writ- 
ten in 1952). p. 14. 
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Trotsky and Lunacharsky (the first Commissar of Edu- 
cation). In another comment to Clara Zetkin he said: 


We can no longer keep up with modern art; we just 
hobble along after it as best we can... We must retain 
the beautiful, take it as an example, hold on to it, even 
though it is ‘old’ . . . Why worship the new as the god 
to be obeyed just because it is the ‘new’? ... There is a 
great deal of conventional art hypocrisy in it, too, and respect 
for the art fashions of the West. 


Modern art, however, continued to flourish in these 
early years of “war communism,” when Lenin’s Bol- 
shevik government was occupied with the more press- 
ing matters of civil war and allied intervention. Mos- 
cow was the hotbed of “leftist” art. Malevich and 
Rodchenko became professors at the Moscow State Art 
School in 1919. Also on the faculty were Tatlin, 
Pevsner, and Gabo. The Institute of Art Culture, 
founded in 1920 by Vassili Kandinsky sponsored non- 
objective art and conducted experiments in the use of 
musical sounds and pictorial colors and forms to 
evoke emotions. Whole museums and exhibitions in 
Moscow were devoted to modern art. 


Aristocratic Petrograd took second place in the new 
developments. On the eve of the Revolution, the 
Academy in Petrograd was dominated by those con- 
servative painters who had enjoyed the patronage of 
Tsarist officialdom. They were the portraitists of the 
aristocracy, painters of heroic historical canvasses, pre- 
servers and glorifiers of the status quo. They were not 
to assume leadership in Soviet art until the advent of 
Stalin’s ‘“‘socialist realism,” which demanded those very 
talents which had served the Tsarist regime. 


By 1920, a schism had already formed in the ranks 
of the artists themselves. While some (among them, 
Tatlin and Rodchenko) insisted that art should be 
placed exclusively at the service of the Revolution, 
others (e.g., Pevsner and Gabo) wished to preserve 
the independence of art. In the end, the increasing im- 
patience of the proletariat with artistic excesses and 
the new emphasis of “constructive” rebuilding made the 
outcome of the debate inevitable. Pevsner and Gabo, 
the proponents of independent art, found their studio 
at the Moscow Art School closed, and in 1921 left the 
country, as did many of the other Leftists. Some, like 
Malevich, who chose to remain in Russia, were shifted 
to less influential positions. Malevich ended up in 
Leningrad, and before his death in 1935 seems to have 
attempted a belated conversion to the new ideology. 
Rodchenko and others among the Suprematists and 
Constructivists, convinced that “Art is done for; there 
is no place for art in a society of labor,” turned to 
such “applied arts” as typography, photography, and 
poster design. 

During the following period of “recovery” from 
Leftism, which coincided with Lenin’s New Economic 
Policy, the art world was plagued with a multitude 
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of conflicting proletarian art organizations, each of 
which tried to impress its particular panacea on the 
public and on each other. Lenin was especially antagon- 
ized by the Proletkult, which, under the leadership 
of A. Bagdanov, an anti-materialist heretic, proclaimed 
itself to be an autonomous organization of “proletarian” 
artists working side by side with the Communist 
Party and the trade unions. In 1923, Lenin dissolved 
the Proletkult, thereby ending the careers of these 
self-appointed “specialists in proletarian culture.” 

Another organization of the period was AKAbR (So- 
ciety of Artists of the Revolution), set up in 1922 
under the slogan “Pictorial Representation of the Rev- 
olution and Participation in the Class Struggle and in 
Socialist Construction.” Their aim “to perpetuate the 
revolution, the greatest event in history, in artistic 
documents” attracted the services of such academic 
illustrators as Isaac Brodsky and Paul Sokolov-Skalya, 
both high in Communist Party favor. 

Other mutually antagonistic “proletarian” groups in 
the 1920’s, each convinced of the ultimate rightness 
of its own execution of the “Social Command,” in- 
cluded NOZh/ (New Society of Painters) , whose Leftist 
remnants desired to “evaluate life creatively,” and 
OST (Society of Easel Painters), which demanded the 
independence of artists and the protection of easel 
painting from Leftist attacks. In Leningrad, Krug 
(Circle) , a clique of young artists trained in the Soviet 
Higher Art Workshops placed formalist expression 
above theme; while the October Society, mostly party 
members and successors of the “left,” tried vainly to 
reunite artists under the leadership of industrial de- 
signers. 


HE initiation in 1928 of Stalin’s first Five Year 

Plan was accompanied by an ideological tightening- 
up in all aspects of Soviet life, not excluding art. In due 
course, a congress of artists and writers, held in Kharkov 
in 1930, condemned individualism and the reluctance 
to work under strict discipline as petty bourgeois atti- 
tudes, and resolved to collectivize the creative process 
under the “‘careful and yet firm guidance of the Com- 
munist Party.” To consummate this avowal of reform, 
the congress also adopted Stalin’s dictum that prole- 
tarian art must be “national in form and socialist in 
content.” 

Not satisfied with such scattered attempts at “‘self- 
criticism,” however, the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party took matters into its own hands. 
On April 23, 1932 it dissolved all existing “proletarian” 
art groups, condemning them as “isolationist” and “ob- 
structionist,” and replacing their conflicting esthetic 
ideologies and individual styles with the doctrine of 
“socialist realism.” There were no longer any “prole- 
tarians” or “‘fellow-travellers”, but only “Soviet art- 
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ists.” The various arts were united into single Creative 
Unions, ostensibly the better to accomplish the “large 
new tasks” of the second Five Year Plan, but in reality 
to facilitate the centralized control of Soviet culture. 


Although the doctrine of socialist realism was pro- 
mulgated in the name of Stalin, the active and directing 
role in its formulation was played by the famed Soviet 
writer, Maxim Gorky. The doctrine was specifically 
defined in the statute of the Central Committee’s res- 
olution which established the Union of Soviet Writers, 
but immediately spread to all the other arts, including 
painting. 

In applying socialist realism to the arts, the Soviet 





theoreticians invoked the founding fathers of Marxism. 
Concerned as they had been with the more immediate 
problems of a “suffering and struggling humanity,” 
Marx and Engels had failed to develop a complete and 
systematic interpretation of art. Nevertheless, they 
did leave numerous scattered comments on the arts 
and these became basic ingredients in the new “creative 
principle.” * 

2 These comments have been gathered together and expanded 
with an appropriate “Marxist” commentary by Mikhail Lifshitz 
in The Philosophy of Art of Karl Marx, New York, Critics Group, 
1938. See also the anthology, Literature and Art, by Karl Marx end 


Frederick Engels: Selections from their Writings, New York, In- 
ternational Publishers, 1947. 
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Figure 1. G.Gorelov. Portrait of A. S. Subbotina, a 
Steelworker in the Serpi i Molot (“Hammer and 
Sickle”) Factory (1949). 
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Figure: 2. 


A. Mylnikov. 


On the question of realism in art, Engels, in a letter 
to Margaret Harkness (April, 1888), declared: 


Realism impties, besides truth of detail, the truthful repro- 
duction of typical characters under typical circumstances. 


And, in a book review written in 1850, Marx suggested: 


Nothing is more desirable than that the people who stood 
at the head of the revolutionary party be finally 
depicted in strong Rembrandtian colors, in all their living 
qualities, 


Both these formulas have since entered into socialist 
realism (although, it need hardly be added, the bill- 
boards which comprise the bulk of Soviet art today 
bear little resemblance to Rembrandt’s sensitive 
palette.) 

To demonstrate what they wanted in socialist realism, 
the theoreticians also turned to past masters of the 
realist school, glorifying them as the precursors of 
“true” socialist art, and attributing to them ex post 
facto social motivations. Among the newly favored 
were the pre-revolutionary realist painters Ilya Repin 
(1844-1930) and Vassili Surikov (1848-1916). In- 
terestingly, Repin himself denied any “social signifi- 
cance” in his most popular painting, Volga Boatmen, al- 
though the Soviet critics find it imbued with “profound 
democracy and humanism.” The critics never mention, 
of course, that this ‘“‘people’s painter” spent his last 
years in voluntary exile in Finland on the eve of the 
era of “‘socialist realism.” 


Like Marx and Engels, Lenin left no formulized 
theory on art; yet the propounders of socialist realism 
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In Peaceful Fields (1950). 


found his articles on Tolstoy and snatches of his 
conversation with Clara Zetkin sufficient basis for 
determining the artistic fate of an entire nation. For 
example, in Materialism and Empirio-Criticism (1908), 
Lenin had expressed his belief in the unconditional 
existence of an “objective, absolute truth,” to which 
we approximate within the limits of our knowledge. 
In extending this philosophy to socialist realism, Soviet 
critics explain that “art approaches absolute truth 
insofar as the artist manages to draw a true and pro- 
found picture of life.” 

The Soviet insistence on an art strictly for the 
“masses” is another aspect of socialist realism derived 
from Lenin. According to Clara Zetkin’s Reminis- 
cences, he stated: 


. Our opinion on art is not important. Nor is it import- 
ant what art gives to a few hundreds or even thousands 
of a population as great as ours. Art belongs to the 
people. It must have its deepest roots in the broad mass 
of workers. It must be understood and loved by them. It 
must be rooted in and grow with their feelings, thoughts, 
and desires. It must arouse and develop the artist in them. 
Are we to give cake and sugar to a minority when the mass 
of workers and peasants still lack black bread? 


Granting the seed of a noble thought herein, one 
nevertheless questions the motives which led to the 
enforcing of a uniform dict of esthetic “black bread” 
and the stifling of the creative talent which could have 
produced richer fare, to the betterment of Russian art. 
The answer is, of course, that the communist concern 
with art is not its esthetic value to the people but 
rather its propaganda value to the regime. According 
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to an art critic in VOKS Bulletin (No. 66, 1951): 


The forcefulness and significance of every major work of 
Soviet artistic culture is rneasured by the degree to which it 
is permeated with the ideas of communism, the ideas of the 
Bolshevik Party. 


In the same article he states: 


The propaganda of definite ideas and their courageous de- 
fense is the highest merit of a work of art... 


And propaganda, as one communist writer defines it: 


Soviet propaganda is based on the simplest exposition 
of the truth—as far as this is ascertainable by the best 
brains of the Soviet Union That truth may be hardly 
discernible except to the mind of the expert. It is the job 
of the propagandist to make it discernible to every citizen, 
to make it so obvious that it is regarded as inevitable and 
thus create boundless confidence in the result of Soviet 
activities.3 


Thus the artist’s first duty is to be propagandist for the 
state. Lenin’s conception of the artist’s status in a 


a 


3 Jack Chen, “Soviet Propaganda Methods,” Art & Industry, 
No. XXXIV, May 1943, p. 147. 


socialist society is revealed in another of his comments 

to Clara Zetkin. His first words are disarming: 
Every artist, and everybody who wishes to, can claim the 

right to create freely according to his ideal, whether it turns 


out good or not. And so you have the ferment, the experi- 
ment, the chaos. 


However, he added quickly: 
But, of course, we are Communists. We must not put our 
hands in our pockets and let chaos ferment as it pleases. 


We must consciously try to guide this development, to form 
and determine its results .. . 


At the Eighteenth Congress of the All-Union Com- 
munist Party, in 1939, Stalin elaborated on this thesis: 

A follower of Lenin cannot be just a specialist in his 
favorite science or art; he must also be a social and political 
worker taking a vital interest in the destinies of his country. 
He must be well acquainted with the laws of social develop- 
ment; he must be able to apply these laws and must actively 
participate in the political guidance of the country. 


In the same vein Stalin was fond of making poetic 
references to artists as the “engineers of men’s souls.” 
In view of the restricted range of subjects available 
to the Soviet artist who wishes to live by his art, and 





Figure 3. Yu Podlyassky. Lights of the Collective 
Farm State Electric Station (1949-1950). 
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the greater restrictions governing his style, it is im- 
possible to agree with Soviet critics who boast of “‘cre- 
ative freedom” in the U.S.S.R. Aside from the always 
safe topic of Lenin-Stalin, the artists’ choice of subject 
is almost wholly confined to the general theme of the 
“new Soviet man,” depicted in scenes of industry or 
cooperative farming (Figures 1 and 2). Landscapes 
are permitted, but only if their “socialist transforma- 
tion” is indicated by such devices as dams (Figure 3) or 
electric-transmission towers (Figure 4). All portrayals 
must be aggressively optimistic; since the “victory” 
of the proletariat has been achieved, “negative pessim- 
ism” is not permissable. 

The Soviet critics contend that the artist retains his 
creative individuality in his mode of expression, i.e., 
in the limited variations of style from one Soviet artist 
to another. This makes about as much sense as saying 
that the creative personalities of several thousand letter 
writers are “freely” expressed in their handwritings, 
even though the contents of their letters must be 
identical and their choice of words limited. 

That Soviet art was becoming hopelessly inane and 








Figure 4. Seraphima Ryangina. Higher and Higher! 
(1934). 
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empty under these restrictions may now be recognized 
to a degree by the top Communist Party authorities, 
An indication to this effect was a recent dictum on 
socialist realism, laid down by no less a personage than 
the new premier of the U.S.S.R., Georgi Malenkov, at 
the Nineteenth All-Union Party Congress held in Octo- 
ber, 1952. Malenkov proclaimed that henceforward 
the theme of “conflict” is to be developed in the arts, 
He expressed the need for satire to “burn out all that 
is negative, decaying, and moribund,” and asserted that 
art “must boldly portray life’s contradictions and con- 
flicts, must skillfully employ the weapon of criticism 
as an effective means of education.” * 


Whatever change this dictum may presage, it was 
not motivated by the desire to improve art for art’s 
sake; rather it means that Soviet art was failing in its 
essential function as an “effective means of education” 
(as Mr. Malenkov puts it), through which the regime 
can communicate its desires and dictates to the people. 
Art is no longer a means whereby one individual may 
attempt to share his personal experiences with groups 
of interested persons, but rather a medium of mass 
control. One cannot help but note the parallel between 
this and the Nazi view, stated for example in Voel- 
kischer Beobachter (1935): 


So long as there remains in Germany any unpolitical, 
neutral or individualistic art, our task is not ended. 


NOTHER element embodied in socialist realism is 

Lenin’s earnest belief that art alone could be a sub- 
stitute for religion. This thesis is more than amply illus- 
trated by the plethora of Soviet works of art which now 
apotheosize Lenin (Figure 5) and especially Stalin 
(Figures 6 and 7.) According to the U.S.S.R. Informa- 
tion Bulletin (XI, No. 2, 1951): 


The life and work of the great leaders of the Soviet 
people, Lenin and Stalin, represent a truly inexhaustible 
source of inspiration for the Soviet artist, a theme which has 
an appeal to all the people and reflects the supremely deep 
love of all the people for these greatest leaders of mankind. 


In short, an unholy “trinity” of two has been set 
up, with Lenin as “God the Father” and Stalin as the 
“Son” (Figure 7). During his rule, the latter in- 
creasingly took unto himself such semi-religious appel- 
lations as “Comrade Stalin is Lenin today,” “the soul 
of our people,” “‘our dear father,” and “beloved leader 
and teacher.” In paintings, he (one is almost tempted 
to write ‘““He”) always appears, as did Hitler, in a 
nimbus of divinity (Figures 6 and 7), surrounded by 
heroicized groups of benevolently grim disciples and 


4 Quoted in Masses & Mainstream, Vol. V, No. 11, November 
1952, p. 35. For a discussion of the “conflict principle” as it 
applied to Soviet drama, see the article “The Crisis in Soviet 
Drama,” by Paul Willen, Problems of Communism, Vol. Il, No. 1. 
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Figure 5. D. A. Nalbandyan (and others). Power to 
the Soviets—Peace to the Peoples! (1950). 


hosts of smiling “angels,” all gesturing theatrically 
in the manner prescribed for eighteenth century aca- 
demic paintings of “noble” subjects. 

After 1938, the last year of the purges of “Trotskyite 
traitors” and “Fascist spies,” Stalin’s unquestioned 
status as absolute ruler of the Soviet Union took on 
all the aspects of a cult in Russian art. In an article 
in Pravda (December 20, 1949), entitled “Soviet art’s 
best friend,” M. Chiaureli proclaimed, for example: 


The shoots of everything new, beautiful, progressive and 
elevated in our life are attracted to Stalin as to the sun 
.. . Stalin feels and knows everything that affects the 
emotions of Soviet people; he knows the thoughts and as- 
pirations of the people . .. What an inexhaustible treasure 
of philosophy and art theory is contained in Stalin’s numer- 
ous utterances on literature and the arts !5 


The painting Power to the Soviets—Peace to the 
Peoples! (Figure 5), a Stalin Prize winner, illustrates 
the particular attempt made to enhance the historical 
importance of Stalin in the Bolshevik movement, and 
to link him closely with Lenin as co-founder of the 
party. The scene is the historic proclamation of Soviet 
power before jubilant workers, soldiers, and sailors, at 
the Second All-Russian Congress of Soviets (October 
25, 1917). Trotsky, it will be noticed, is conveniently 


5 Quoted in Current Digest of the Soviet Press, Vol. I, No. 52, 
January 24, 1950, pp. 63-64. 


placed in the background behind the dominating figure 
of Lenin and “the calm and confident figure of J. V. 
Stalin.” In another painting, depicting the first meeting 
between Stalin and Lenin at the 1905 Bolshevik Con- 
ference in Finland, Trotsky, although present at the 
encounter, is conspicuously omitted from the canvas. 
Thus are Soviet artists kept busy reflecting through the 
imagery of paintings, the “unconditional, objective, 
and absolute truth of social reality.” 

Related to these falsifications of history is that com- 
ponent of socialist realism referred to in communist 
literature as “revolutionary romanticism”. As elaborated 
by Maxim Gorky, the object of sociakst realism was 
“the creation of works of high artistic significance, 
saturated with the heroic struggle of the world pro- 
letariat and with the grandeur of the victory of Social- 
ism, and reflecting the great wisdom and heroism of 
the Communist Party.” The “truth” of social reality, 
the glorious achievements of the proletariat and its 
leaders were no longer to be reflected with photographic 
naturalism, but idealized and frankly “romanticized” 
to better “stimulate and advance man.” 

When the “masses” were asked to criticize these 
works, however, they tended to look for sheer docu- 
mentary accuracy and eschewed the romanticized sit- 
uations and idealized types promoted by the party. At 
an exhibition of paintings in Leningrad, a Stakhano- 
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vite factory worker, after commenting on the lack of 
sufficient portrayals of the working class, went on to 
criticize prosaically the canvas of a Forge-Press Shop: 


But how implausible this picture is to show a production 
conference meeting in the shop during working hours.® 


The “revolutionary romantic” aspect of socialist 
realism has created an aura of sanctity in paintings of 
the “people” which exceeds the most extreme forms 
of Victorian middle-class respectability. As explained 
by one critic: 


In realistic art people live more intensively, act with more 
concentrated energy, and show strength of character not 
met with at all times in life. 


Accordingly, representations of the “new Soviet man” 
omit any reference to the petty feelings and failings 
which afflict most other human beings. Overly real- 
istic pictures of peasant and proletariat coarseness, 
or even casualness, are rejected as “‘vulgar naturalism,” 
ignoring the “reality” that the “‘common man” is not 
infallibly “good” and unceasingly earnest but, like 
all men, experiences the gamut of human emotions and 
is even prone on occasion to dark passions. 

In paintings of the proletariat, labor is presented 
as “‘a beautiful thing, creative and peaceful.” Workers 
display either heroic intensity (Figure 1) or cheerful 
laughing faces (Figure 4), reminiscent of the Nazi 
slogan, “Joy in labor.” The sales-advertising techniques 
of the otherwise “degenerate bourgeois capitalist” West 
are brazenly employed to convince the “‘new Soviet 
man” of the glory of the socialist millennium in which 
he lives. Apparently he needs a constant reminder. 


T is clear then, that control of the creative process 
in the arts is merely one aspect of the Communist 
Party’s overall totalitarian policy of subjugating the in- 
dividual to the state. It fears—perhaps rightly—that 
artistic “cliques” might consider themselves outside the 
limits of the party line, an intolerable situation which 
could inspire other individuals and groups to do like- 
wise. Hence the constant “purges” in the arts as in 
politics. These soul-cleansings, referred to in Marxist 
terminology as “criticism and self-criticism—a law of 
development of Soviet society,” probably are the most 
incomprehensible aspect of socialist realism to the 
Western mind. 

Since World War II there has been a complete purge 
of the arts, ushered in by Andrei Zhdanov’s “historic” 
pronouncement of August 14, 1946, concerning “here- 
sies” and “ideological errors” in the arts. For the next 
two years, Zhdanov, a Politburo member, headed a “‘cul- 
tural” pogrom which ravished Soviet art and turned it 


6 Pravda, August 20, 1951, p. 3; quoted in Current Digest of 
the Soviet Press, Vol. III, No. 34, October 6, 1951. p. 37. 
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into a key weapon of postwar foreign policy. Ironically, 
Zhdanov, just before his death in 1948, himself fell 
from official favor apparently through the machinations 
of Malenkov, who then replaced Zhdanov as Stalin’s 
right hand man in official photographs and paintings 
(Figure 6) and has now become Stalin’s successor as 
premier. 

Literature was the first art to be purged of “petty 
bourgeois hooligans” and “reactionary pornographic 
mystics.” There followed in rapid succession purges 
of drama and cinema, and in 1948, music and archi- 
tecture. As usual, esthetic judgments were made not 
by artists or art critics but in resolutions promulgated 
by the party. Socialist realism was now equated with 
“‘party-mindedness,” and all the arts were accused of 
“bourgeois anti-Soviet ideology.’”* 

Under the auspices of the newly formed All-Union 
Society for the Dissemination of Political and Scien- 
tific Knowledge, S. V. Kaftanov, Minister of Higher 
Education, delivered an address on July 10, 1947 in 
which he deplored the precedence given in history 
books and in art courses to Western artists, and the 
correspondingly insignificant status of Russian artists, 
Rather, he said: 


It is the patriotic duty of workers in the field of Soviet 
art to convey to the ages the glory of the first socialist state 
in the world, the glory of our people who achieved the 
Great October Socialist Revolution, the glory of the people 
who conquered the forces of fascism and saved world civili- 
zation from ruin and catastrophe... 8 


Following suit, Pravda on September 1, 1947, ex- 
horted teachers to fill students with “ profound con- 
tempt for bowing and scraping before the bourgcois 
culture of the West.” 

Also in 1947, the Council of Ministers established 
the Academy of Arts of the U.S.S.R. to serve as thie 
organizing center of Soviet fine arts, and to “guide 
and direct” the work of all Soviet artists along the 
“path of further progress” in painting and sculpture, 
as outlined by the party. Alexander Gerasimov, the 
official spokesman for all workers in the visual arts, 
and for years a faithful devotee of socialist realism 
and glorifier of Stalin (Figure 7), was appointed to 
head the Academy. 

Early in 1948, immediately following party censure 
of the work of composers, the Central Committee’s 
organ Bolshevik reported that Soviet artists, at a 
two-day meeting of the Presidium of the Union of 
Soviet Painters’ Organizational Committee, with A. 
Gerasimov as chairman, “discovered” in their work 
a “spirit of decadence and bourgeois estheticism.” ® 

In Kultura i Zhizn (Culture and Life) of July 21, 


7 For the full text of this and other decisions, see George S. 
Counts and Nucia Lodge, The Country of the Blind, Boston, 1949. 

8 Ibid., pp. 307-308. 

9 New York Times, February 26, 1948, p. 3. 
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1950, Gerasimov criticized the All-Soviet Exhibition 
of 1949, pointing out that: 


. we are doing very little to portray the life of the Soviet 
people ... I cannot call to mind a single bright, joyful or 
vivid picture of recent times ... Why do we Soviet artists 
.., frequently paint our pictures in dull, gray, drab tones? 

More sunlight over our land of Soviets! 1° 


In addition to negative criticism, the party uses the 
positive and effective technique of incentive awards 
to spur artistic output in the true style of socialist 
realism. Despite the Spartan rigors of Marxist theory, 
the regime has increasingly resorted to this “bourgeois- 
capitalist” technique in all fields. In the arts alone, it 
bestows countless honorific titles and medals. Artists’ 
names are customarily accompanied by such clumsy 
appurtenances as “Peoples Artist of the Soviet Union,” 
“Deserving Artist,” ‘““Medal-Wearer,” etc. The coveted 
Stalin Prize Awards bring sudden wealth as well as 
prestige to many artists. In March 1951, for example, 
the 170 Stalin Awards in art and literature alone 
amounted to 7,000,000 rubles ($1,750,000). 

Socialist realism is most clearly revealed in the works 


10 Quoted in Current Digest of the Soviet Press, Vol. II, No. 
32, Septembers 23, 1950, pp. 50-51. 


chosen for these juicy plums. In 1948, the Council of 
Ministers awarded prizes to paintings variously entitled: 
]. V. Stalin at the Funeral of A. A. Zhdanov, J. V. 
Stalin in the Years of the Great Patriotic War, and A. S. 
Popov Demonstrates to Admiral Makarov the First 
Radio Transmitter in the World (here indeed a product 
of an artistic imagination!) In 1950, First Prize went 
to Lenin Addressing the Third Congress of the Kom- 
somol and Second Prize to Power to the Soviets—Peace 
to the Peoples (Figure 5). These paintings, portraying 
scores of meticulously rendered figures, employ bright 
colors, appropriately dramatic lighting effects, and a 
grandiose historical atmosphere befitting the “nobility” 
of the themes. They are also colossal in scale (ranging 
from six to twenty square yards) and are usually the 
products of the combined efforts of groups of younger 
artists working under the direction of an older, well- 
established master of “socialist realism.” 

Also considered worthy of awards are gay, lustrous 
renderings such as The Happiness of Collective Farm 
Life and In Peaceful Fields (Figure 2), stressing, as 
required, “optimism and affirmation of life.” (Un- 
fortunately, reports of actual living conditions in the 
Soviet Union cast at least some shadow of a doubt 





Figure 6. Yu Kugach (and others). Glory to the 
Great Stalin! (1950). 
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over these sunny scenes). Another current type of 
“socialist realism” is exemplified by a 1952 Stalin 
Award of 20,000 rubles to one Boris Prorokov for his 
anti-American cartoons. 

A major development in the party line on socialist 
realism was the vicious campaign against “‘cosmopoli- 
tanism,” launched in Pravda and in Kultura i Zhizn in 
early 1949. With the dissolution of the wartime alliance 
of all ‘‘freedom-loving” nations, the pre-war attack 
against the “‘decadent burgeois culture of the West” 
was “activated” with unsurpassed intensity. The party 
script-writers reached an all-time low in coining viru- 
lent epithets to hurl at the newly found “rootless stow- 
aways,” “homeless tramps,” and “passportless wanderers 
in humanity,” many of whom were parading under 
the guise of “‘pan-Americanism,” “Catholicism,” and 
“Zionism.” The accusations included “formalism, es- 
theticism and professionalism,” “‘alienation from the 
Soviet Union,” “‘small-Jewish-town psychology,” and 
“servility before the West.’ Further, cosmopolitanism 
was the “ideological weapon of American reaction... 
the desire to undermine the national roots of national 
pride because people without roots are easier to push 
over and sell into slavery to American imperialism.” 

The party line on cosmopolitanism sank to as low 
a level as Hitler’s former diatribes against the “Inter- 
nationalist-Jewish-Bolshevik conspiracy.” The journal 
Sovetskoe Iskusstvo (Soviet Art) for months in suc- 
cession publicized the roster of such “cosmopolite” art 
critics as Beskin, Efros, Arkin, and Punin, and was 
unprecedentedly scrupulous in revealing the “real” 
names of those who were merely following the common 
procedure in Russia of using pseudonyms, thereby ex- 
posing many‘“‘rootless cosmopolitans” to be Jews. Osip 
Beskin, former director of the Fine Arts Department 
of the People’s Commissariat for Education, and author 
of a glowing tribute to The Place of Art in the Soviet 
Union (New York, The American Russian Institute, 


1936), has been expelled from the party for “anti- 
patriotic activity.” 

Vociferous denials are made of any possible influence 
of Western artists, philosophers, scientists or other 
“bourgeois intellectuals” on Soviet culture. The use of 
Western sources as references in books has been reduced 
to a minimum, any such “comparativism” being con- 
sidered a mortal sin. The work of critics now is confined 
to “proving” the ultimate superiority of Russian art 
and its influence on Western artists. 

Joining the attack on “cosmopolitan” art critics, 
A. Gerasimov, in Pravda (February 10, 1949), reviles 
the “anti-patriotic Philistines” who had “systematically 
attempted to discredit the achievements of Soviet art- 
ists who reflect Soviet patriotic themes in their work,” 
and who were devoid of “the healthy sentiment of love 
for the Motherland and the people, their souls filled 
with nothing but malignity and inflated conceit.” He 
went on, however, to confess the lingering influence of 
“impressionism” in Soviet painting, “which emanates 
from not yet wholly outgrown kowtowing before the 
decadent art of the bourgeois West.” But salvation was 
still possible for these ideological sinners: 


. surrounded by the care of the party and government; 
sensing the solicitude of the great Stalin, Soviet artists and 
art critics will smash the intrigues of the bourgeois cosmo- 
politan anti-patriots ... 14 


As recently as 1952, Soviet artists, reeling under the 
cumulative blows of twenty years of socialist realism, 
were treated to yet another tongue-lashing by Georgi 
M. Malenkov, now successor of Stalin as supreme art- 
critic of the Soviet world. Delivering the report on be- 
half of the Central Committee at the Nineteenth All- 
Union Party Congress, Malenkov pointed out: 


It would . . . be incorrect not to see, because of the great 
achievements, the big shortcomings in our literature and art 


11 [bid., Vol. I, No. 6, March 8, 1949, pp. 71-72. 





a political problem. 





THE NEW SOVIET PREMIER ON “SOCIALIST REALISM” 


In their creation of artistic images our artists, writers, and workers in the arts must constantly 
remember that the typical is not only what is encountered most frequently, but that which most 
fully and vividly expresses the essence of the given social force. In the Marxist-Leninist interpre- 
tation, the typical does not mean some statistical average. The typical should correspond to the’ 
essence of the given socio-historical phenomenon; it is not just the widespread, the frequently repeated, 
or the commonplace. Deliberate exaggeration which gives sharpness to an image does not make the 
image atypical but shows and stresses the typical more fully. The question of typicalness is the chief 
sphere-in which the party spirit manifests itself in realistic art. The problem of the typical is always 


Party Congress, Pravda, Moscow, October 6, 1952) 


(From G. Malenkov’s Report to the Nineteenth 
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.. , [for] despite important successes . . . the ideological 
and artistic level of many works is still not high enough. 
Many mediocre and dull works, and sometimes simply pot- 
boilers which distort Soviet reality, still crop up in literature 
and art ..., [and] the vibrant and variegated life of Soviet 
society is portrayed in a spiritless and boring manner. 
[Artists] should pillory the faults, shortcomings, and un- 
healthy phenomena to be met with in society; they must 
create positive artistic images of the men and women of the 
new type in all their splendor and human dignity, and 
thereby promote the inculcation in the people of our society 
of traits, habits, and customs free from the ulcers and vices 
to which capitalism gives rise.12, 


The “‘anti-cosmopolitanism” campaign may tempor- 
arily have sated party officials, if any significance is to 
be attached to the suspension of Kultura i Zhizn in 
February, 1951. However, any assumption that the 
campaign on the intellectual front has been “com- 
pleted” and the post-war reorientation of the Soviet 
intelligentsia “‘achieved” is unfounded. Like Hitler’s 
Nazism, the party line cannot be content with simply 
maintaining the status quo. Neither artists nor any 
other Soviet citizens can ever be allowed the luxury 
of “complacency” or “smugness”. Theirs is a never- 
ending struggle to come closer and closer to the goals 
of socialist realism, which always seems to be just be- 
yond the capacity of even “the man of the Stalin type.” 

For socialist realism, in spite of its constant claims 
to scientific validity, is a pure rationalization. While, 
according to Marxist-Leninism, matter may be inde- 
pendent of consciousness, the meaning of a work of 
art is not. Its values are derived entirely from the 
meaning it has for its audience. It has neither ob- 
jective existence nor absolute truth. Hence, amy in- 
terpretation of a work of art for an ulterior purpose is 
possible in the guise of socialist realism. The “Leftists,” 
for example, in the early days of the Revolution pre- 
sented very logical arguments for their formalistic art 
as “truly” and “objectively” reflecting the “real” 
meaning of the Revolution. Since the advent of social- 
ist realism, however, modern art has been judged 
decadent, not on any esthetic or scientific basis, but 
simply because it is not a useful medium for political 
propaganda. Thus, abstract art is now defined in the 
official Soviet Encyclopedia (1951) as “one of the 


12 Quoted in Masses & Mainstream, Vol. V, No. 11, November 
1952, pp. 33-36. 





Alexander Gerasimov. “We Have a Metro!” 
—Speech by J. V. Stalin in the Hall of Columns of 
Moscow’s House of Trade Unions at a Meeting Dedi- 
cated to the Opening of the Metro in 1935 (1949). 


Figure 7. 


reflections of the reactionary ideology of the imper- 
ialist bourgeoisie, primarily the Americans, directed 
against realistic and democratic traditions in art.” 
All the Communist Party “discussions” on this issue, 
however “spirited,” add up to a monumental semantic 
edifice erected to a single dogmatic belief: that art, 
like all else in the Soviet world, must serve the needs 
of the regime. Thus has Soviet art been reduced to 
merely one of many mass media whose primary function 
is political agitation and the control of mass thinking. 
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Soviet Historiography: The Past Revised 


Editor’s Note: In the communist view, historiography, as any 
other academic discipline, must function as an ideological weapon 
in the service of the state. To state this view succinctly, history 
is not what did happen, but what should have happened; history 
becomes a kind of distorting mirror, the surface of which is 
frequently altered to reflect the desired image of a given subject 
at a given period of time. 

The two articles below offer a complementary and comprehen- 
sive analysis of this revisive process. The first, by Mr. Bertram 
D. Wolfe, a frequent contributor to Problems of Communism, 
surveys historiography as conceived and put into practice by the 
late dictator of the U.S.S.R., Joseph Stalin. The second study 
examines the treatment accorded to one episode in Soviet history, 


Operation Rewrite 


By Bertram D. Wolfe 


OR over two decades, Soviet historiography has 
been in steadily deepening crisis. Histories succeed 
each other as if they were being consumed by a giant 
chain smoker who lights the first volume of the new 
work with the last of the old. Historians appear, 
disappear and reappear; others vanish without a trace. 
Originally, only party history was subject to rigid 
prescription. Then Soviet history was added. Latterly, 
the area of command performance and commanded 
conclusions has spread outward to America and Asia 
and the wastes of Antarctica, backward to the Middle 
Ages, to Byzantium, to the shadowy origins of the 
Slavs and the pre-dawn of the Kievan state, to China’s 
earliest culture. One day a given statement of events or 
interpretation is obligatory. The next it is condemned 
ii words which seem to portend the doom of the histori- 
an who faithfully carried out his instructions. If it is 
a pronouncement of Stalin which he is following, all 
the more severely must he condemn himself—of course, 
without involving the leader in his “self-criticism.” 


Often the central personages of an event become 
un persons, as if they had never existed. The Civil War 
must now be rewritten as if there never had been a 
War Commissar named Leon Trotsky. The Soviet 
theater, once the subject of so many histories, is 
historyless once more, until somebody contrives to 
write a new version without a trace of the great inno- 
vator-director, Vsevolod Meierhold. On February 15, 
1951, Pravda accomplished the feat of “‘commem- 
orating” the tenth anniversary of the Eighteenth Party 
Conference, in which Voznesensky delivered the main 
report, without so much as mentioning the name af 
the reporter. 
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the Peace Treaty of Brest Litovsk in 1918, in order to deter- 
mine the underlying principles of Soviet historiography. Its 
author, Mr. Raymond L. Garthoff, is a political analyst in the 
Social Science Division of the Rand Corporation, Washington, 
D. C. Both articles were published originally in October 1952, 
respectively in the American academic journals Foreign Affairs 
and World Politics. They are reprinted here in abridged form. 
While they predate the death of Stalin and subsequent changes 
in certain aspects of Stalinist policy (discussed elsewhere in this 
issue), nothing has as yet occurred to invalidate the essential 
premises and analyses set forth; the indictment stands until such 
time as communism demonstrates a basic transformation in its 
concepts of “truth”, “fact”, and “history.” 


Today the Balkarians are missing from Volume “B” 
of the new edition of the “Great Encyclopedia;” the 
Volga Germans have become an unpeople; and the 
Crimean Tartars, having been expelled from their 
centuries-old home to a region under the Arctic 
Circle, have had the place names of their former 
habitations extirpated, and are now being subjected 
to the shrinking of their historical role in the Crimea 
to the point where they are gradually becoming an 
unpeople, too. 

During the past spring even objects began to become 
unobjects, as Pravda and the regional press from Feb- 
ruary to May reported a grim and thoroughgoing purge 
of scores of local and national museums all the way 
from Lithuania to Kazakhstan. The Lithuanian muse- 
ums were rebuked for failing to show the influence of 
Great Russian culture and the struggles and longings 
of their peoples for the extinction of their independence, 
while the Kazakh museums were condemned for the 
nostalgic splendor of their daggers, guns, harnesses, 
bridal costumes, and for failing to display any objects 
showing Great Russia’s civilizing influence and the 
“progressive” character of her annexation of Kazakh- 
stan. 

It would require many volumes to give an account 
of this continual retroactive rewriting of history. The 
present article aims to give some notion of the scope 
of this vast operation palimpsest, to seek the “‘line,” 
or rather some of the fragmentary and frequently 
contradictory lines, discernable in the revisions; to 
seek the reasons, or a rationale, for what seems to 


1Cf. Pravda and Izvestia, June 4, 1952. 
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contain an element of the~-personal and irrational 
as well; and to ask what these tamperings with the 
historical record portend concerning the present and 
immediate future intentions of the regime. History has 
became a “‘weapon,” an arm of propaganda, the essen- 
tial function of which is the justification of the chang- 
ing policies of the Soviet Government through reference 
to the “facts” and “documents” of the past. The 
penchant for making every change in foreign relations 
or domestic policy historically retroactive serves as 
a vast though distorting looking glass through which 
the observer may see these policy changes magnified. 
It is that which makes Voprosy istorii (Questions of 
History) undoubtedly the most interesting and re- 
vealing of all present-day Soviet publications. 

Macaulay once said that his idea of hell would be to 
have to listen to fiends endlessly misquoting history and 
be unable to correct them. But in the Soviet Union, 
the historian himself must do the misquoting. His 
own point of view is neither consulted, nor, except by 
accident of coincidence with the line of the moment, 
ever likely to find expression. The textbook writers 
and lecturers under the limited absolutism of the last 
Tsars could easily be identified as liberal and demo- 
cratic, as in the case of a Platonov, or as conservative 
and monarchial, as in the case of an Ilovaisky, or as 
Marxist, as in the case of a Pokrovsky. But under total 
state absolutism, history, as all of culture, has been 
“nationalized” and there are no individual viewpoints 
or private judgments or pluralistic approaches. Tarlé, 
specialist on Napoleon, is ordered to rewrite his princi- 
pal work in such fashion as to “prove” that Napoleon 
himself burned Moscow (no doubt to make it untenable 
as his winter quarters! ). The liberal-democratic Vipper, 
who first wrote on Ivan the Terrible in the early 
years of the century, is charged with bringing his book 
of 1922 “up-to-date” and glorifying the protagonist. 

It is suggestive both of the hazards in the field and 
the real feelings of the historians that, despite urgings, 
dangled prizes and repeated threats, no one has yet 
been found to complete a single volume or a single 
serious article in the field of the history of the party 
and the regime, though Stalin himself first suggested 
it in 1931, had ordered it at regular intervals since, and 
forced it into the place of top priority in the Five- 
Year Plan for Soviet historians adopted in 1946.Fif- 
teen years after the task was first assigned by the 
dictator, the lead editorial in Voprosy istorit (No. 8, 
1949) warned that the failure to produce the ordered 
works creates a “completely impermissible situation” 
which “it would be completely wrong to look for 
objective circumstances to explain.” This stubborn 
silence, continuing up to the moment in which I 
write, constitutes the most eloquent page in present-day 
Soviet historiography. 


N the 1920’s, not a politician but a professional 
Marxist historian, M. N. Pokrovsky, was the virtual 

dictator in Soviet historiography. He represented a 
consistent general line (“history is politics projected 
into the past”) and made life difficult for fellow 
historians who did not accept it. But he held to 
professional standards, had regard for documents and 
evidence, though at times he wrestled mightily with 
them to compel them to yield what he sought. And 
as a historian he had enormous prestige, which was 
further enhanced by Lenin’s preface to his “Short 
History of Russia,” praising it warmly and insisting 
that it become a textbook and be translated into other 
European languages. 

But in 1931 his excessive respect for the facts of 
party history came under Stalin’s personal scrutiny. 
In 1934 he was posthumously purged—he had the 
luck to die in time—along with all his works and 
disciples. At about the same time, Ryazanov, the 
Soviet Union’s outstanding Marxicologist, whose head- 
strong, self-directed devotion to Marxist documentary 
scholarship closely resembled Pokrovsky’s attitude to- 
ward history, suffered a similar posthumous fate. 

Pokrovsky was accused of being anti-national and 
anti-patriotic (he shared Lenin’s internationalism and 
disliked Tsarist wars); of neglecting actual events, 
dates, facts, periods and personages in favor of general- 
ized sociological schemata (until then considered a 
hallmark of Marxist historical interpretation) ; of be- 
ing “anti-scientific” and “anti-Marxist”; of “‘under- 
estimating” Lenin (he wrote: ““Whenever Lenin differs 
from me I blindly accept his view; he can see ten feet 
deeper into the earth than any of the rest of us”); 
and of underestimating Stalin (which was undoubtedly 
true and the immediate though not the only explanation 
of his downfall). 

At first it seemed to historians that a new line 
might emerge which would offer them considerably 
more freedom to examine sources without regard to 
Marxist interpretive schemata. But alas, life was not 
to be that simple. Though Pokrovsky had been con- 
demned for neglect of concrete historical facts, before 
long Voprosy istorii (No. 12, 1948) was to give 
warning that “the proper historian” must be free 
from “‘objectivism” and from “an exaggerated attach- 
ment to facts,” and at home in the citation and 
application of the “theoretical generalizations” and 
dictates of the party line. Now it was not a single, 
simplicist, recognizable line like Pokrovsky’s, but a 
continuous bombardment by ad hoc fragments of lines, 
changing with each political shift or change in mood, 
frequently internally contradictory, constantly being 
altered and even suddenly reversed. 

Apparently these fragments issue from Stalin’s latest 
pronouncement or some earlier one exhumed from 
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context after four decades, or from the quotations from 
Lenin or Marx or Engels which adorn their promul- 
gation. But study of such texts will not help the 
historian, nor is there any real defense in an umbrella 
of quotations, for in any vast and historically evolved 
sacred scripture you can find quotations for any side 
of anything. A sudden reversal in Soviet relations 
with Germany or England or America is pushed 
backward retroactively so that the present enemy is 
absolute evil, and though yesterday an ally, must 
always have been an enemy. All books, articles and docu- 
ments that testify to the contrary must be consigned 
to the Orwellian “memory hole” to be consumed in 
flames, or must be “rectified” and brought up to date 
without any mention of the fact that there was ever 
an earlier version. 


TALIN first entered historiography through the 

field of personal and party history. In January 
1924, one week after the death of Lenin, he chose 
the occasion of a Memorial Address to predate by 
some four years the beginning of their personal ac- 
quaintance.” At the time it might have seemed merely 
a faintly ghoulish example of the natural human 
inclination to reshape the past nearer to the heart’s 
desire. But when one remembers that Lenin had just 
called for the removal of Stalin as General Secretary, 
and when one contemplates the subsequent revisions 
that carried Stalin from “loyal disciple” to “best 
disciple” and then “only loyal disciple,” and on to 
“faithful companion-in-arms” (soratnik) and “wise 
guide and counsellor” and more than equal partner, 
one cannot but be struck by the meticulous attention 
to details and long-range planning implied in this first 
little retouching of history. 

A Napoleon, a Trotsky, a Thucydides, a Xenophon 
or a Josephus may wait to turn his energies into the 
writing of history until defeat has deprived him of 
the opportunity of making it. But Stalin engaged in 
writing history as one of the means by which he 
climbed to power. That explains the ruthless political 
utilitarianism, the pugnacious factionalism or partiinost 
which he had impressed upon it. That is why first 
“rotten liberalism” and then “objectivism” were to 
become the gravest of historiographical crimes. 

There was much to revise. First there was that 
personal symbol of the Revolution and the régime: 
the duality-unity, Lenin-Trotsky. Mountains of books, 
newspapers, pamphlets, decrees and documents had 
to be consigned to the “memory hole,” mashed to pulp, 
or brought out in “corrected” editions, in order to 
substitute for Lenin-Trotsky a new duality-unity, 
Lenin-Stalin. Next there were the other close associates 


2 For the evidence, see the writer’s “Three Who Made a Revo- 
lution.” New York: The Dial Press, 1948. p. 424-7. 
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of Lenin, glorified as ‘Old Bolshevism” in the struggle 
with Trotsky, and then themselves destroyed. To ob- 
scure all traces of their actual deeds and substitute 
nameless and monstrous evils that would justify their 
murder is another task with which Stalinist histori- 
ography has never ceased to concern itself. With 
notable impartiality Stalin has barred foreign and 
domestic accounts, pre-Stalinist Bolshevik histories, 
Stalinist histories written to order by Knorin, Popov 
and Yaroslavsky, the footnotes to the Second and 
Third Editions of Lenin’s ‘““Works,” the Great En- 
cyclopedia,” and all the telltale passages in the letters, 
writings and speeches of Lenin, and of Stalin himself. 
There is a mass of Lenin-Trotsky correspondence at 
Harvard University in the United States which can 
never be published in the Soviet Union. There is 
Lenin’s “Testament.” Typical of Stalin’s self-censor- 
ship is his omission from his “‘Collected Works” of 
his tribute to Trotsky published in Pravda of November 
6, 1918, on the occasion of the first anniversary of 
the Bolshevik Revolution. 

For the foreign observer, the most important doc- 
ument that Stalin has omitted from the corresponding 
volume of his “Works” is a letter he wrote Lenin in 
1920, criticizing the latter’s ““Theses on the National 
and Colonial Question” because they failed to provide 
an intermediate or transitional form for the annex- 
ation of new Soviet states, like a “Soviet Germany, 
Hungary, Poland, Rumania,” which have never formed 
part of the old Tsarist Empire and therefore may 
object to immediate incorporation in the Soviet Union. 
This early foreshadowing of the future “peoples democ- 
racies” can be found, however, as a footnote to 
Lenin’s “Theses” in the Second and Third Russian 
editions of his ““Works,” Vol. XXV, p. 624. 

The present writer was in Moscow during the 
first six months of 1929, when on central command 
every periodical and paper in the Soviet Union broke 
out with a picture of Stalin on the front page. This was 
the beginning of the Stalin cult. At first it seemed 
to me wholly “rational”. Having just eliminated 
Bukharin, the last of the close comrades of Lenin, 
Stalin had now to become “Old Bolshevism.” But a 
number of circumstances have since caused me to 
conclude that there is an irrational element also. 


First, there was the fury of the purges, with the 
arrest, execution or reduction to unskilled slave labor 
of millions: the neutral, the indifferent, the innocent, 
the loyal, including entire technical, bureaucratic and 
military layers desperately needed for the enhancement 
of the very power of the state. It may be urged that 
such random terror was “needed” on the principle: 
“If you want to make your enemies afraid, begin 
by cutting off the heads of your friends.” And that 
total state power in a populous state can spend a few 
million lives on the process of completely atomizing 
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society so that every particularized atom depends 
absolutely on the state and no man can depend upon 
any other. Still, it is hard to believe that so many 
millions were required, or that the state had to weaken 
its technical forces so greatly in the process. 

Second, there was the insatiable and unappeasable 
appetite of the dictator for trembling obedience and 
worship, to the point where he became the “Cory- 
phaeus” of all the arts and sciences (history of course 
among them), and was increasingly endowed with 
the attributes of a living god. 

Third, there was the unexpected discovery in the 
pages of Zhizn natsionalnostei (Life of the Nationalities 
—Stalin’s personal organ when he was Commissar 
of Nationalities) that Stalin had retroactively inserted 
two minor “prophecies” into one of his articles when 
he included it in his “Collected Works.” And more 
startling still, the discovery of an item headed, “‘Greet- 


ings to Comrade Stalin,” with the following (slightly 
abbreviated) text: 


The Conference of National Sections . . . sends you its 
greetings and declares its conviction that by following 
firmly along the path pointed out by you for the solution 
of the national question . , . we will create throughout the 
world a united, brotherly communist family which we will 
teach to appreciate those great merits which belong to you— 
the leader of the oppressed peoples. 


Here was the beginning of that potok privetstvii 
(flood of greetings) which has filled the columns of all 
the Soviet papers and journals for these many years. 
But the date was December 24, 1920! Lenin was still 
alive and in leadership, and, by general consent, it was 
Lenin who had pointed out the solution of the national 
question and who was the leader of the oppressed 
peoples of the world. Stalin was still outranked by 
five or six of Lenin’s associates and had neither ex- 
propriated their deeds, nor executed them. Thus the 
craving for flattery and the need that “the world 
appreciate his great merits” preceded by almost a 
decade the “rational” motivation of the Stalin cult. 

In 1931 Stalin issued his first public directive on the 
spirit of the new historiography, in the form of an 
angry open letter to the editors of Proletarskaya Revo- 
lyutsia (Proletarian Revolution) charging them with 
“rotten liberalism” for having printed a “discussion 
article” on the problem of why Lenin had continued to 
admire Kautsky and the Orthodox-Marxist majority 
of the German Social Democracy until he was shocked 
by their stand on the war of 1914. Bolshevik (No. 
22, 1931) published Stalin’s Open Letter with its own 
appropriate editorial gloss, headed: “Give the Study 
of the History of Our Party a Scientific Bolshevik 
Footing!” All the earlier histories, from Shlyapnikov’s 
to Yaroslavsky’s and Popov’s, were attacked: 


There must be a thorough housecleaning in all book, text- 
book and jourualistic literature dealing with the history 


of the Party. . . . The ruthless struggle against every 
manifestation of rotten liberalism must be intensified .. . 


The significance of Stalin’s letter far transcends the gate- 
posts of history. . 


The dictator next turned his attention to a close 
supervision of a new history of the Civil War which 
was to eliminate all trace of Trotsky—except as a 
secret agent of the other side. Then he began to dictate 
all the details of the now renowned “History of the 
Communist Party: Short Course.” On January 20, 
1946, Pravda reported that Stalin was himself the 
author of this strange work of historical falsification, 
endless self-quotation and self-glorification, and that 
it would appear as Volume XV of his “Collected 
Works.” 

But even Stalin’s mighty name could not protect 
the “Short Course” from the ravages of retroactive 
obsolescence. Thus the first edition had substituted 
for a number of umpersons the new chief purger, 
Yezhov, as the “preparer of an uprising of the soldiers 
on the Western Front in Byelorussia.” * It soon de- 
veloped that Yezhov was only 16 at the time, and, 
moreover, that the chief purger must himself be purged. 
Stalin’s “Short Course” keeps appearing in revised edi- 
tions as the greatest, dullest and most mendacious best 
seller in the history of literature. He himself stream- 
lined the Great October Revolution further and 
further, until the last version to appear, in the 
Chronology in the back of the corresponding volume 
of his own “Collected Works,” actually read: 


Oct. 24 (Nov. 6, New Style)—Lenin arrives at Smolny in 
the evening. Stalin briefs him on the course of political 
events. 


Oct. 24-25—Lenin and Stalin lead the October uprising. 


Whether it be wholly “rational” in terms of the 
rationale of the total state and the absolute ruler, or 
whether there be also an irrational element, it should 
be clear that we are dealing with the most striking 
example in all history of a man who succeeded in 
inventing himself. It takes total organization and total 
power—not propaganda skill, but the union of pen 
and sword in a single hand— to do so complete a job. 
Once the total state has concentrated in its control 
all the means of production not only of material but 

no less of spiritual goods—all the modes of expression, 
communication, criticism, thought, feeling, all cheers 
and boos, all love and hate, all paper, ink, type, loud- 
speakers, microphones, cameras, cinemas, montage and 
cutting rooms, theatres, walls, schools, churches, street- 
corners, all books, magazines, newspapers, leaflets, cari- 
catures, pulpits, chairs, lecterns, meeting halls, all 
import and export of and traffic in ideas—it becomes 
possible to reshape the public past nearer to the heart’s 


3 New York: International Publishers, 1939, p. 206. 
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desire. Having worked so efficiently in personal and 
party history, this spirit and method were now ap- 
plied to general historiography. 


aang the beginning of the 1930’s, Stalin’s policies 
have determined with steadily increasing rigor and 
detail the character of Soviet historiography. Yet, if 
we except his “History of the Communist Party,” all 
his historical writings which are supposed to serve 
as guides to historiography would not together make a 
single chapter. How, then, does the Soviet historian 
divine what is expected of him? And how shall the 
observer deduce from the twists and turns of the 
historiographical line what the real policies and inten- 
tions of the Kremlin are? 

An especially revealing moment for the examination 
of these questions is the end of World War II. Hitherto 
the dictatorship had offered three justifications for the 
cruelty, ubiquity and perpetual strain: 1) it was neces- 
sary to crush the enemy within; 2) it was necessary 
to protect the land of “socialism” from a completely 
hostile world; and 3) the regime was justified by the 
fact that it was already producing an incomparably 
more glorious life than that beyond its borders. Now 
all three justifications were suddenly called in question, 
and the regime was faced with an acute, all-embracing 
crisis: 

1) The internal enemy had been officially liquidated 
some time ago, in the late 1930’s, when it was pro- 
claimed that classes had been abolished, that ‘‘socialism” 
had been achieved. The “Stalinist Constitution” was 
supposed to have institutionalized this new state of 
affairs. 





2) The theory that the Soviet Union was surrounded 
by a completely hostile world, in which it could find 
neither friends nor allies but only enemies, collapsed 
the day Hitler attacked and Churchill and Roosevelt 
called upon their peoples to give unstinting support to 
the Soviet Union. The Soviet people heard Stalin 
himself, on the anniversary of the October Revolution 
in 1941, proclaim that “England and the United States 
of America possess elementary democratic liberties . . . 
trade unions . . . parties . . . parliaments.” They felt 
that the Kremlin was summoning them not to defend 
the dictatorship but the Fatherland and democratic free- 
doms. Confidently they looked forward to the dawn 
of a new day in return for their unstinting sacrifices. 

3) As in 1813, once more the many-peopled Rus- 
sian armies entered the outside world, and felt its im- 
pact. The whole fictional world of evil and misery 
without, and of superiority and perfection within, fell 
to pieces. Either the dictatorship had to relax, or new 
enemies and new superiorities had to be synthetically 
created. ; 

Out of this crisis came Stalin’s address to his electors 
on the inseparability of war and capitalism and the 
need to continue the strain-and-storm tempo to pre- 
pare for future wars; Zhdanov’s attacks on the per- 
meation of the “world’s most advanced” music, paint- 
ing, literature and philosophy by “servility to every- 
thing foreign,” “rootless cosmopolitanism,” lack of 
partiinost and ideinost (party spirit and high level of 
ideas, literally party-ness and idea-ness); the “revival” 
of the Comintern; the rejection of Marshall Plan aid 
by Molotov who, while his regime hestitated, took 89 


(continued on page 32) 





History in the Making: Soviet Style 


| pew Soviet record is laden with instances of truth 
perverted for a purpose, as amply testified in the 
two articles above on Soviet historiography. A recent 
example of the regime’s ready falsification of the past 
to meet the exigencies of the present is demonstrated 
in the two photographs to the right. The top photo- 
graph was taken on February 14, 1950 and was pub- 
lished in Pravda the following day. It shows Andrei 
Y. Vishinsky, at that time Soviet Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, signing the Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friendship, 
Alliance, and Mutual Aid, while Stalin, Mao, and 
other communist leaders look on. Below is an obvious 
adaption of this photograph which appeared in Pravda 
last March 10, shortly after Georgi Malenkov was 
proclaimed the new premier of the U.S.S.R. The caption 
noted the original date of taking, leaving to implication 
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that here was the official photograph of the signing of 
the Sino-Soviet Treaty. Now fifteen of the eighteen 
persons present are removed, including the recently 
demoted Vishinsky; Malenkov is “promoted” from his 
original position at the far right to the one next to 
Stalin and Mao. By this manipulation, Stalin appears 
in retiring pose with eyes downcast, while Mao’s gaze 
is directed upon Malenkov. Thus is a new leader born, 
Soviet style. The importance which the communist 
leadership attaches to such juxtaposition of figures in 
official photographs and in paintings is noted in Mr. 
Jacob Landy’s article on socialist “realism,” elsewhere 
in this issue. Interestingly, there has been no evidence 
of a further attempt to enhance the Malenkov leader- 
role. The significance of this fact is discussed in Mr. 
Raymond L. Bauer’s article, also in this issue. 























advisers to Paris, in the end only to advise him on how 
to say niet. 

In June 1945, exactly one month after V.E. Day 
Istoricheskii zhurnal (meaning, simply enough, His- 
torical Journal), which had naturally been edited in 
the spirit of the Grand Alliance, was informed that 
it had been unequal to its tasks, had lowered the level 
of historical scholarship, and was forthwith liquidated 
in favor of a new journal to be called Voprosy istorii, 
or Questions of History. The “questions” or “‘prob- 
lems” it has had to handle were those of this 
spiritual reconversion and rearmament. 


iy HE first problem was to make the Soviet people for- 
get their most recent experience. They must forget 
or press down into the unverbalized, unthought, unfelt 
unconscious, the memory of the fact that their Leader 
had joined in a pact with Hitler, which touched off the 
war. Since the Vozhd had made one of the greatest 
mistakes in history, the extravagant cult of his infalli- 
bility and wisdom must now reach new and unheard-of 
heights. The memory of lend-lease, the memory of 
the titanic joint effort and the embrace on the Elbe, 
of England’s valiant holding out alone during the period 
of the Stalin-Hitler pact—so many memories had to 
be forgotten, or rather, transformed into their opposites. 
A sample will serve. The collective history text on 
the “History of the U.S.S.R,” edited by Pankratova, 
in its 1945 edition quotes Joseph Stalin on the Nor- 
mandy landing: 


A brilliant achievement. . .. The history of war knows no 
other enterprise like it for breadth of purpose, grandiose 
skill, and masterful execution. 


One year later the book had been replaced by a new 
edition in which the passage reads: 


On June 6, 1944, Allied forces accomplished a landing in 
Northern France. 


And the latest approved history text, that of text- 
book prizewinner, Shestakov, describes the Normandy 
landing in these terms: 


England and the United States, in the course of three years . 


of war, dragged out in every way the opening of a second 
front. . . . But when, after the gigantic victories of the 
Soviet Army, it became clear that the Soviet Union might 
alone defeat the enemy, occupy the territory of Germany 
and liberate all Western Europe, including France .. . 
in June 1944, the English and American armies left England 
and landed on the coast of Northern France.4 


The Russia-won-the-war-alone-against-a- Hitler - 
Anglo-American-Imperialist-conspiracy version of 
World War II inevitably reverberated into the hate- 
America campaign. 


4 Moscow: 1951, p. 277-8. 
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The United States was the greatest of the free 
world powers. Its conduct in the Phillipines and Latin 
America, above all in war-ruined Europe (like that of 
Great Britain in India) was the startling refutation of 
the Lenin-Stalin dogmas of “monopoly capitalist im- 
perialism” and of “capitalist encirclement.” And the 
living refutation, no less, of the dogma that total 
statism was the most productive system. ~ America 
represented the possibility of social reform without 
revolution (“reformism”), a land of plenty and free- 
dom, visibly achieving an expanding economy and an 
ever greater measure of social justice and labor-farmer 
welfare, without the liquidation of entire classes. More- 
over, the United States was the main obstacle to the 
march of Soviet power to world conquest. The Tru- 
man Doctrine stood between the Soviet Union and the 
Dardanelles; the Marshall Plan and the North Atlantic 
Pact blocked the road to Western Europe; American 
troops formed the backbone of the United Nations 
armies holding the narrow waist of Korea. 

The slow development of America’s postwar policies 
began to inspire hope in all those who dreamed of 
ultimate liberation. It offered refuge (a little too 
niggardly) to escaping fighters for freedom. And when 
it decided that it would not be a party to the forced 
repatriation of those who had escaped or been taken 
prisoner, it adopted—almost unwittingly—a policy 
which makes the Soviet armies and all auxiliary armies 
potentially unreliable. In this writer’s judgment, the 
decision not to return the Chinese and North Korean 
prisoners by force will prove to be the turning point 
in the great conflict between slavery and freedom. 

All of these elements, and others like them, enter 
into the calculations of the Kremlin, but none of them 
can be so much as mentioned in overt expression. The 
vocabulary of mewspeak and the “researches” and “‘doc- 
umentation” of Soviet historians must be employed to 
make each of these look like its opposite, and to en- 
velop the whole concept of America in hatred. It is 
sufficient to look at the list of books that are praised 
and awarded Stalin prizes, to see the volume and the 
titles of the articles in Voprosy istorii, or to note that 
the articles vilifying the United States are critized only 
because they do not go far enough. 


N° field of historiography is now exempt from this 
inexorable process of retroactive reéditing. The 
early Middle Ages must be revised to predate by three 
or four centuries the origins of a high Great Russian 
culture and of a centralized state. The Varangian 
theory has to be rejected, not on the basis of the evi- 
dence, but because it implies that the Great Russians 
did not know how to set up a powerful centralized state 
of their own, except by conquest from without. The 
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new total state is very sensitive about this matter of 
a “centralized, powerful state.” That which the demo- 
cratic and earlier Marxist historians regarded as op- 
pressive has now become “progressive.” It is no longer 
permitted to suggest that this great state arose in the 
course of the defense of the Eurasian plain against 
outside invasion, nor that bondage in its wide and 
sparsely settled lands arose through political imposition, 
so that the recruiting sergeant and tax collector might 
know where to find the peasant. Ivan the Terrible must 
become a progressive and heroic Tsar because he en- 
larged the Russian lands, strove to take the Baltic, 
set up the Oprichnina which Stalin recognized as an 
analogue of the G.P.U., purged his opponents and even 
faithful servitors and son, and completed the cen- 
tralization of the state and the absolute power of its 
ruler. 


Soviet Byzantine scholarship has to break with 
Western, in order to refute the idea that the declining 
empire was “rigid, static and obscurantist,” in order 
to show that the countries of southeast Europe, “which 
have embarked on the path of the people’s democracies,” 
had an early, “progressive and original culture.” Soviet 
historians must discover “the influence of the Slavs on 
the history of Byzantium.” They must “expose” the 
Ottoman conquest of Byzantium in 1453 and show that 
“the Turkish assimilators are the most brutal of all 
assimilators who tortured and maimed the Balkan 
nations for hundreds of years.” Indeed, “the very fact 
that the 1953 Congress of Byzantine scholars (on the 
§00th anniversary of 1453) is being held in the capital 
of Marshallized Turkey” is evidence enough that it will 
serve “American imperialist and Pan-Turkish aims.” 

If Turkey or Iran is slated as victim of the next 
forward move in the Near East, then Lenin’s friendship 
with the new Turkey and denunciation of Tsarist aspir- 
ations in Iran must be buried seven fanthoms under the 
ground. The influence of the high Iranian civilization 
upon the Tadjiks must be denied, or, as has actually 
been done, reversed. So must the influence of the 
Turks upon the Turkic peoples of the Soviet Union. 
Only Great Russian influence remains. 

The history of the Balkans and other “‘people’s democ- 
racies” is also being rewritten in the Soviet Historical 
Section of the Academy of Sciences, and particularly 
in the Slavic Studies Section. Bulgaria is getting a new 
look. Non-Slavic Albania has “longed for centuries 
for liberation from the Turkish yoke and has long 
sought the friendship which now binds it to the Soviet 
peoples.” Rumania’s animus toward old Russia is 
being retroactively transformed, and her language being 
considered for honorary Slavic citizenship. Tito has 
become the eternal traitor, and in 1941 was simul- 
taneously serving Hitler and the Anglo-American 
imperialists. 


Two successive editings of Czechoslovak history have 


been scrapped, and the third, only a year old, is already 
under fire. The Polish historians are in continuous 
torment. Poland’s culture must of course be decisively 
influenced by the Great Russian, but not by Rome or 
the West, while all trace of Polish influence upon Great 
Russian culture is being deleted or equipped with a 
minus sign. “The task of scientific history is to relate 
events truthfully,” the Poles are admonished by 
Voprosy istorii (Nov. 4, 1949) “and to show that 
the responsibility for the policy of hostility toward 
Russia in the past rests not with the Polish people but 
with the governing classes.” In all the partitions, the 
Russian share of Poland was justified. 

To the “memory hole” have been consigned all the 
works of Marx and Engels on the menace of Russian 
absolutism, imperial expansion, Pan-Slavism, in favor 
of the restoration of Poland “with the boundaries of 
1772,” in favor of Shamil and Georgian independence. 
After fifteen years of suppression, Stalin published his 
secret attack of 1934 on Engels’ article “On Russian 
Foreign Policy.” But Marxism is still needed as an 
ostensibly invariant philosophy to refer to in vindi- 
cating changing policies, so for the most part this 
censorship proceeds in absolute silence. With the re- 
troactive purging of Ryazanov, no Marxist scholar 
dares continue the publication of these articles in the 
Gesamtausgabe. 


In 1934 Stalin could still rebuke a textbook for 
failing to brand “the annexationist-colonializing role 
of Tsarism . . . the Prison-House of Peoples” and its 
“counter-revolutionary role in foreign policy .. . as 
the international gendarme;” and for failing to show 
the influence of Western thought upon the democratic 
and socialist revolutionary movements in Russia. To 
quote the 1934 Stalin in Russia today would be to take 
one’s life into one’s hands. 

Now Great Russian nationalism is inextricably 
blended with “Soviet patriotism.” Internationalism, 
defined by the Kremlin as “unconditional loyalty to the 
Soviet Union,” is for use abroad. At home it is “‘cos- 
mopolitanism” and “‘servility to all things foreign.” 
Nationalism of any other variety than Great Russian 
is “bourgeois nationalism” and is fatal. A Sosyura 
may not “love the Ukraine” except he remember to 
love above all its yearning for annexation and the Great 
Russian imprint upon its culture. With each revision, 
the Balkan states move longingly another step toward 
incorporation. 

Each of the “autonomous republics” is rewriting its 
history, revising its poetry, remaking its memories. 
Heroes become antiheroes; insurrections against Tsarism 
until yesterday celebrated are today execrated; epics 
become anti-epics; the versions that have lived so long 
in oral tradition and are the very national memory of 


illiterate peoples are purged and reissued in “new 
authentic texts”: 
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The expurgation of the epic [“Manas”] should be strictly 
scientific and principled. It should take into account all the 
historical circumstances in the life of the people. This 
demands a suitable selection of variants, songs and episodes, 
a selection of which the fundamental principle must be the 
preservation in the epic of all the best elements inherent 
in the past of the Kirgiz people.5 

Thus the great operation rewrite which hegan with 
Stalin’s obliteration of his contemporary political and 
personal history and the invention of a new past for 
himself has spread outward through the boundaries of 
the Old Russian and the New Soviet Empires, and 
backward to the beginning of recorded time. The 
process is vast and all-embracing, even as the total 
state is total. But the immediate aims are simple 
enough: 

To strengthen the power of the state over the minds 
of men and make it ever more complete and absolute. 

To enlarge the power of the Leader and the cult of 
his infallibility and grandeur by identifying him with 
every mighty Tsar and military leader and with the 
deepest historical memories of the people over whom he 
rules; for his omniscience, omnipotence, omnicompe- 
tence and infallibility are the very fulcrum of all the 
levers of totalitarian organization and power. 

To destroy the critical sense, the historical perspec- 
tive, the possibility of objective check or comparison 
from outside the system. 

To “justify” the global ambitions and ‘“‘demonstrate” 
the inevitable global triumph of the total state regime 
as well as its inexorably intensifying total organization 
within its own borders and its empire. 

To strengthen its centralization by the increasing 
Russification of the “autonomous” units of the “‘fede- 
ration” and the “sovereign people’s democracies” of 
the empire. 

To root out all memories of comradeship with recent 


5 Literaturnaya Gazeta, May 27, 1952. 





allies and as far as possible all friendliness and common 
human fellow-feeling for the peoples who are the long- 
range “enemy.” 

To counteract war-weariness and weariness with the 
unending internal war on the part of a people who 
have been kept in an unremitting state of alarm for 
over a third of a century. 

To provide, in the form of a synthetic national glory 
and glory of the state and system, ersatz satisfactions 
as a substitute for any real fulfillment of the revolu- 
tion’s promises. 

To close the eyes of Soviet citizens and conquered 
subject peoples to the shabby and cruel realities that 
the regime inflicts upon them and to close their ears 
to the peaceful, friendly and attractive message of the 
outside, non-totalitarian world. 

As long as all the more spacious cities of the world 
have not been reduced to slums and rubble, Stalin’s 
1947 address proclaiming the 800-year-old Moscow the 
only city of the world free of slums is.in danger of 
objective refutation. As long as anywhere in the world 
there is more freedom, more happiness, more comrade- 
ship and love, or simply a higher standard of living 
and higher productive power, the Kremlin cannot make 
good its boast that the Soviet system and way of life 
are superior. 


Indeed, as long as anywhere in the world there is 
a lone surviving copy of any document which has 
been consigned to the “memory hole,” or a single 
historian writing and pursuing research in freedom 
from the “guidance and control” of the total state, 
there is always the “danger” that world history, Rus- 
sian history, Soviet history, party history and the 
personal history of Joseph Stalin may once more be 
reconstructed, and that History itself, embodiment of 
the human memory and consciousness of self, may 
revive out of the ashes of its works. 


The Stalinist Revision Of History: The Case Of Brest-Litovsk 


By Raymond L. Garthoff 


Editor’s Note: Mr. Garthoff traces below the progressive distortion 
in Soviet historiography of facts surrounding the signing of the 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk. A few words of background are in order 
for readers not acquainted with this incident in Soviet history. 
After the Bolshevik coup d’etat on November 7, 1917, Lenin 
wanted to bring the disastrous war with Germany to a swift 
conclusion. To this end, he contacted the German High Command 
to determine their attitude toward negotiation for an armistice. 
The Germans, anxious to terminate the war with Russia in order 
to wage a more effective campaign on the western front, welcomed 
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the Bolshevik offer. Formal communications were established on 
December 2, 1917, and the first session of the Peace Conference 
opened officially on December 22. Among proposals submitted 
by the Bolsheviks as a basis for negotiations were the principles 
of “peace without annexations or indemnities”, and the “self- 
determination” of peoples, including those on territories occupied 
by German troops. The Germans tentatively accepted the first 
proposal, but rejected the second, causing great indignation among 
Bolshevik leaders. On January 9, 1918, Trotsky as Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs, was elected to head the Soviet delegation. 
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The latter included not only Bolsheviks but several representatives 
of the Left Socialist Revolutionaries (an offspring of the peasant 
socialist party) who at that time were collaborating with the 
Bolsheviks on a limited basis. Trotsky did not expect the Germans 
to accede to his demands. His strategy was to cause a delay in 
the negotiations, hoping that the success of the Revolution in 
Russia and the impact of incessant Bolshevik propaganda would 
eventually spark an uprising in Germany and Austria. Of key 
importance in the discussion below, Trotsky was at the time 
supported in this policy. by the majority of the Bolshevik Party 
Central Committee. 


Trotsky’s delaying tactics resulted in a stiffening of German 
demands. On January 18 a semi-ultimatum was delivered which 
virtually rejected Soviet proposals and demanded that the eastern 
boundary of Russia coincide with the military line held by .the 
German forces. At this time three viewpoints emerged among 
the Bolshevik leaders. On one end stood Lenin, supported by 
Zinoviev, Stalin, Kamenev, and Sokolnikov, who maintained that 
the German terms must be accepted since the Bolsheviks could 
not afford risking further hostilities and needed a breathing spell 
in order to crush the “bourgeoisie” and establish socialism in 
Russia. Lenin further held that the new Soviet regime should 
not be jeopardized in the hope that revolution was imminent in 
the West (although he felt it would eventually come.) On the 
other end stood the so-called “Left Communists” headed by 
Bukharin, who took the position that acceding to the German 
demands would sound the death knell for revolution in the West. 
It was the duty of the Bolsheviks, they maintained, to struggle 
against Germany and not to sacrifice the prospects of international 
revolution for the preservation of the Soviet regime. Trotsky 
took an intermediary position, now known as the “no peace and 
no war” formula. He proposed to refuse the German terms, but 
to declare that Russia no longer considered itself in a state of 
war and to proceed with the demonstrative demobilization of the 
Russian army. 


In spite of the manifest failure of Trotsky’s policy, Lenin re- 
mained in a minority for a very long time. On January 24 the 
Central Commtttee of the Bolshevik Party upheld Trotsky, 9 to 7. 
At the same time the Third Congress of the Soviets adopted a 
resolution approving Trotsky’s policy. Lenin argued, implored, 
made speeches, wrote articles, but to no avail. On February 10 
Trotsky formally broke off negotiations with the Germans. Eight 
days later the Germans replied to Trotsky’s action by ordering a 
general offensive. Bolshevik revolutionary exhortations to German 
troops fell on deaf ears—the army began to advance. On that 
morning the Central Committee met and again sanctioned 
Trotsky’s stand, 7 to 6. However, faced with the unmistakable 
success of the German offensive, the Central Committee recon- 
sidered the question at a meeting held on the same evening, and, 
after Trotsky decided to abstain from voting, gave Lenin a 
majority for the proposal to make immediate peace overtures. 
On the following day, a radio message signed by Lenin and 
Trotsky was dispatched to Berlin, asking for a resumption of peace 
negotiations. The Germans countered with an ultimatum, setting 
forth conditions even more unfavorable than those outlined 
originally. The Central Committee, against the vote of the Left 
Communists and the abstention of Trotsky and his followers, 
accepted the conditions. On March 3, almost three months after 
the initial negotiations, the Peace of Brest-Litovsk was signed. 
The immediate consequences of this event were the resignation of 
the Left Socialist Revolutionaries from the Soviet government; 
the continued opposition of the Left Communists in their own 
paper, the Kommunist; and the resignation of Trotsky as Com- 
missar for Foreign Affairs, followed by his appointment as Com- 
missar for War. (For a more detailed account of these events, 
see W. H. Chamberlin: The Russian Revolution, Vol. I, pp. 
389-412). 


s HE events leading to the rise of Stalin to sole 
prominence in the Soviet Union and the general 
political picture of the totalitarian Stalinist regime are 
now familiar, but specific forms of the evolution of 
“Stalinism” often are not adequately understood. Evol- 
ving Soviet historiography is an unusually informative 
mirror of these developments, since it not only attempts 
to describe them but implicitly embodies them as well. 
The present article is an analysis of one theme from 
early Soviet history, treatment of which in Soviet 
historiography exemplifies both the trend of histori- 
ography as a whole, and the trend of Stalinism as an 
emergent totalitarian ideology based on Bolshevism. 

Analysis of the changing pattern of interpretation 
is useful as a means of (a) indicating the picture which 
the Soviet leadership wishes to present to the popula- 
tion, (b) illuminating the purposes of the responsible 
Soviet leadership, and (c) suggesting the actual 
thought-pattern of that leadership. This is increasingly 
true as one turns from the early accepted Leninist in- 
terpretations to the later conscious distortion of truth 
for readily discernible purposes. 


Objective Results Vs. Subjective Intent 


The intra-party debates of January to March 1918 
over the issue of accepting or rejecting the harsh Peace 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk proposed by Germany were 
the first post-revolutionary test of applying the 
Marxist-Leninist (Bolshevik) ideology—more specifi- 
cally, the theory of “‘calculation of relations of forces” 
—to a concrete situation requiring an important deci- 
sion. Hence, the fact that the Bolshevik leaders found 
themselves in serious disagreement was a problem not 
only of direct political import, but also of ideological 
significance. 

Let us briefly recapitulate the events of those days: 

Lenin led the group who favored acceptance of the 
treaty—at first the minority but eventually the victors 
in the debates. Trotsky occupied a middle position, and 
the ultimate abstention of his group permitted Lenin’s 
policy to be adopted. Bukharin led the so-called “Left” 
Communists or “Lefts”, those who favored the more 
utopian plan of rejecting the treaty and relying upon 
the assistance of the rising proletariat of Germany 
(and of the western powers) to prevent the crushing 
of Bolshevik power in Russia by German arms. 

Lenin’s characterization of the “Lefts”, both at the 
time and subsequently, was that they were not ration- 
ally calculating the relation of forces (the situation), 
but were permitting their emotional preferences to 


1 According to Bolshevik leaders, the calculation of the relation 
of class forces is the basic scientific analysis which guides policy 
making. Lenin contended that it was “the main point in Marxism 
and Marxian tactics” (Lenin: Selected Works, New York, In- 
ternational Publishers, n.d., Vol. VII, p. 353). 
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interfere. Thus, in 1922 Lenin wrote that the “Lefts” 
were “incapable of giving thought to the relation of 
forces, the calculation of the relation of forces; this 
is the main point in Marxism and Marxian tactics, but 
they [the Lefts] disdainfully brush aside the ‘main 
point’ with ‘proud phrases’. . .”? At the height of 
the bitter debate Lenin declared that he was “nine- 
tenths in agreement with Bukharin”, but that the 
situation dictated the tactic of accepting the un- 
pleasant treaty. “Our disagreements will vanish once 
we recognize that tactic,” he said. Lenin thus con- 
sidered the motivations of the “Left” Communists 
to be well-meant, but their policy incorrect. He said 
that it “objectively can have only one effect, viz., by 
their vacillation, the ‘Lefts’ are helping the imperialists 
to provoke the Russian Republic into a clearly dis- 
advantageous war...” 4 

This Leninist characterization of the motivations of 
the “Lefts” prevailed in the period down to 1934. Thus, 
for example, one early Soviet historian, Sorin, wrote in 
1925 that “The Left Communists subjectively stood on 
the point of view of the proletariat, but objectively 
they became unconscious tools of the bourgeoisie .. .”*® 
Similar statements that the “subjective” intentions of 
the “Lefts” were genuine, despite the serious “objec- 
tive” effect their incorrect view had on the Brest- 
Litovsk issue, are found in all the other party histories 
of the period. 

In 1934 the party gave the first direct “guidance” 
to Soviet historiographers by appointing a Commission 
of the Central Committee, composed of Stalin, Kirov, 
and Zhdanov to recommend measures in this field. An 
initial result was the writing of a new party history 
edited by V. Knorin, which was published in 1934. 
This study upheld the previous interpretation of the 
treaty debates, but went on to conclude that “the 
position of the ‘Lefts’ and of Trotskyism bore a crim- 
inally advénturist and capitulatory character.” ® How- 
ever, the Soviet leadership did not consider this suffi- 
cient. In February 1936, the Commission’s reports 
were printed publicly for the first time in Bolshevik, 
theoretical organ of the Central Committee of the 


2 Ibid, p. 354. 

3Lenin, in Sedmoi Sezd Rosiiskoi Kommunisticheskoi Partii 
(Seventh Congress of the Russian Communist Party), stenographic 
account, March 6-8, 1918, Gosizdat, Moscow-Leningrad, 1923, p. 
126 (hereafter cited as Sedmoi Sezd). 

4Lenin Selected Works, Vol. VII, p. 355; author’s italics. 

5 Vladimir Sorin; Partiia i Oppozitsiia (The Party and the 
Opposition), Part 1, Moscow, 1925, p. 170. 

6 V. Knorin: Communist Party of the Soviet Union: A Short 
History, Moscow-Leningrad, 1935, pp. 242-43. 

7 “Historical Science and Leninism,” editorial, Bolshevik, No. 3 
(February 1, 1936) pp. 1-9; “On the Front of Historical Science: 
In the Sovnarkom of the USSR and C.C. of the CPSU (B),” 
ibid, pp. 60-62. 

8 J. Stalin: “On a Textbook or the History of the CPSU (B),” 
Bolshevik, No. 9. (May 1, 1937), pp. 8-10; and V. Knorin: “On 
the Study of the History of the CPSU (B),” ibid., pp. 11-24. 
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Communist Party, together with a new joint decree of 
the Central Committee and Sovnarkom (Soviet of 
People’s Commissars)*. A year later, articles by Stalin 
and Knorin declared the inadequacy of the existing 
party histories.® 

The year 1938 is among the most fascinating in 
Soviet history—and historiography. The assassination 
of Kirov in December, 1934 had permitted Stalin to 
consolidate complete control, and had led to the 
great purges of all his potential rivals or critics from 
the party and state apparatus. By 1938 the Yez- 
hovshchina drew to its final climax of repression in the 
third Moscow trial of old Bolsheviks (March 2-13, 
1938).° 

At the evening session on March 5, Vyshinsky, the 
State Prosecutor, suddenly asked Bukharin: 


V: But were you not in favor of the assassination of lead- 
ers of our party and government in 1918? 

: No, I was not. 

: Were you not in favor of the arrest of Lenin? 

: This arrest? There were two such cases—about the 
first of which I told Lenin himself; as to the second, 
I kept silent about it for reasons of secrecy—regard- 
ing which, if you like, I can speak in greater detail. 
It did take place. 1° 


wow 


In his final plea, on the evening of March 12, Buk- 
harin reviewed this matter: 


It is not true that before the Brest-Litovsk Peace the 
“Left-Communists’ and the Trotskyites wanted to effect 
a coup-d’etat by forcible means; it is untrue because the 
Trotskyites and the so-called “Lefts” had the majority in 
the Central Committee, and if the Trotskyites had not 
capitulated at the decisive moment when the vote on the 
question of the Brest-Litovsk Peace was taken, the Trot- 
skyites and the “Lefts” would have had the majority in 
the Central Committee. That being the case, how can it 
be supposed that they then capitulated in order to resort 
to conspiratorial methods? Everybody who lived through 
that period remembers perfectly well that the feeling of 
the “Left-Communists” at that time, before the Brest- 
Litovsk Peace, were such that they hoped to win a party 
majority at the next party congress, 11 


As regards relations with the Left Socialist-Revolu- 
tionaries 1°, Bukharin admitted that there had been 


9 Yezhoushchina is the perjorative of Yezhov, then head of 
the NKVD and chief executor. Early in 1938, Yezhov was re- 
placed by L. Beria. Beria, incidentally, had not only been NKVD 
(GPU) chief in Georgia, but had written the History of the 
Bolshevik Organizations in Transcaucasia (in July 1935) which 
“remolded” the image of the early prerevolutionary role of Stalin. 

10 Report of the Court Proceedings in the Case of the Anti- 
Soviet “Bloc of Rights and Trotskyites,’ verbatim report, People’s 
Commissariat of Justice of the U.S.S.R. Moscow, 1938, pp. 377-78. 

11 Ibid, p. 773. 

12 The Socialist Revolutionaries were the leading peasant party 
—and indeed, the largest party in general—in Tsarist Russia. 
In November 1917 they split into two wings, and on December 
22, 1917, the Left Socialist Revolutionaries entered the Bolshevik 
government, receiving several cabinet posts. The Bolshevik-Left 
S.R. alliance was shortlived, however, for the latter soon quit 
the government in protest against Lenin’s policy at Brest-Litovsk. 
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“feelers” from them, which at first were summarily 
rejected, but that later the “Left”? Communists en- 
tered into negotiations with the Left SR’s: 


And as regards the fact that negotiations were subse- 
quently conducted . . . with the “Left” Socialist-Revolu- 
tionaries—and this may be considered, as Citizen the Pro- 
curator, if I am not mistaken, formulated itt, an attempt to 
overthrow the Soviet power by forcible means—this I 
admit; it was the case. As to the plan of physical exter- 
mination, I categorically deny it, and here the logic to 
which Citizen the State Prosecutor referred, namely, that 
forcible arrest implied physical extermination will not help 
in the least. The Constituent Assembly was arrested, but 
nobody suffered physically. We arrested the faction of 
the “Left” Socialist-Revolutionaries, yet not a single man 
of them suffered physically. The “Left” Socialist-Revolu- 
tionaries arrested Dzerzhinsky, yet he did not suffer phy- 
sically. And I say—and this was omitted from the speech 
of the State Prosecutor—that in these criminal and das- 
tardly conversations, it was specifically stipulated that not 
one hair of the persons concerned should be injured. You 
may think what you like, but it is a real fact. 13 


Finally, Bukharin stated accurately that this “Left” 
Bolshevik-“Left” §.R. conspiracy was very short- 
lived because of the S.R. revolts in protest against 
the signing of the Brest-Litovsk treaty. He pointed 
out that he and other “Left” Communists had aided 
in putting down this abortive revolt, which led to 
the arrest of the S.R.’s. 

On March 5, 1938, the same day that Bukharin’s 
first testimony was given, an important editorial ap- 
peared in Bolshevik entitled ‘The Brest Peace and the 
Struggle of the Party of Bolsheviks Against the 
Trotskyite-Bukharinist Provocateurs of War.” 1* This 
article, based on the data and the spirit of the purge, 
set the course for all subsequent Soviet historiography 
concerning the Brest period. Although this editorial 
appeared a full week before Bukharin’s concluding plea 
and the judgment of the court, it states with no quali- 
fications that the Bukharinites (“Lefts”) and Trotsky- 
ites had planned to overthrow the Soviet regime and to 
arrest and kill Stalin, Lenin, and Sverdlov.1> Thus even 
the testimony, even the allegations of the prosecutor, 
are distorted, for Trotsky had no part in the talks 
concerning the possibility of arresting Lenin, and no 
plans had ever been made to kill anyone. The editorial 
also maintains that the “Left” $.R.-Bukharinist 
schemes coincided with the “Left” $.R. revolt—a sheer 
distortion. Finally, the article declares: 


Only now, after twenty years, have the heinous plans of 
that scum of humanity become known.16 


13 Report of Court Proceedings, p. 774; author’s italics. 

14 Bolshevik, No. 5 (March 5, 1938), pp. 60-73. 

15 -Y, Sverdlov was the first Chairman of the All-Union Central 
Executive Committee. The fact that he died in 1919 and there- 
fore constituted no threat to Stalin is probably the reason for 
his inclusion here, the sole member of the old Bolsheviks to be 
so mentioned. 

16 Bolshevik, op. cit., p. 65; see also p. 72. 


Such charges could not be made today. They might 
raise questions as to the effectiveness of a power which 
permitted spies to infiltrate into the top councils and 
remain undetected for two decades. And too many 
might ask themselves why this opposition could not 
have seized power when they held a clear majority of 
the Politburo and other top organs. More important 
to our immediate interest, the editorial is simply an 
abuse of facts well-known to its authors; Bukharin 
had notified the party leaders, including Lenin, in 1923 
about the talks in 1918 concerning plans to arrest 
Lenin, and this had been commented upon in Pravda, 
No. 2, 1924. 


A few articles in Bolshevik such as the one cited 
above could not be expected to supersede the now 
greatly outdated histories by the early Soviet historians. 
Therefore, in the same magic year, 1938, The History 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (Bol- 
sheviks): Short Course appeared, attributed to the 
Party Historical Commission, and ten years later sud- 
denly revealed as having been entirely written by Stalin 
himself. This work, christened by the late Andrei 
Zhdanov as “the encyclopedia of dialectical material- 
ism”, has the following to say on the Brest-Litovsk 
issue: 


Trotsky and the group of “Left Communists” began a 
fierce struggle within the party against Lenin, demanding 
the continuation of the war. These people were clearly 
playing into the hands of the German imperialists and the 
counter-revolutionaries within the country, for they were 
working to expose the young Soviet Republic, which did 
not yet have an army, to the blows of German imperialism. 
This was really a policy of provocateurs, skillfully masked 
by Left phraseology ... 

Lenin, Stalin and Sverdlov had to wage a stubborn fight 
on the Central Committee against Trotsky, Bukharin and 
the other Trotskyites before they secured a decision in 
favor of the conclusion of peace. Bukharin and Trotsky, 
Lenin declared, “actually helped the German imperialists 
and hindered the growth and development of the revolution 
in Germany.” (Lenin, Collected Works, Russ. ed., Vol. 
XXII, p. 307). 

On February 23, the Central Committee decided to accept 
the terms of the German Command and to sign the peace 
treaty. The treachery of Trotsky and Bukharin cost the 
Soviet Republic dearly ... 

At that time the real cause of this anti-party behavior 
of Trotsky and the “Left-Communists” was not yet clear 
to the party. But the recent trial of the Anti-Soviet 
“Block of Rights and Trotskyites” has now revealed that 
Bukharin and the group of “Left Communists” headed 
by him, together with Trotsky and the “Left Socialist- 
Revolutionaries, were at that time secretly conspiring 
against the Soviet Government. Now it is known that 
Bukharin, Trotsky, and their fellow conspirators had de- 
termined to wreck the Peace of Brest-Litovsk, arrest V. I. 
Lenin, J. V. Stalin and Y. M. Sverdlov, assassinate them, 
and form a new government consisting of Bukharinites, 
Trotskyites, and “Left” Socialist-Revolutionaries . . . 17 


17 The History of the CPSU (B): Short Course, New York, 
1939. pp. 216-18. 
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The Short Course consolidated not only past but 
also future Soviet historiography. All Soviet historical 
works and monographs have restated the themes de- 
veloped in it. For example, in a recent commentary on 
the volume of the new (fourth) edition of Lenin’s 
Collected Works which deals with this period, the 
Pravda editorial writer Stepanov carefully selected for 
comment Lenin’s most bitter remarks against the 
cbjective result of the policy of the “Lefts”, and com- 
ments upon them as “proof” of the alleged subjective 
intent of the “Lefts” to destroy the Soviet regime.?® 


The Role of Trotsky 


Another theme which underwent gradual evolution 
concerns the role of Trotsky in the negotiations at 
Brest-Litovsk and in the debates in the party over the 
treaty’s acceptance. 

Lenin, in commenting on Trotsky’s part in the 
negotiations at Brest-Litovsk, declared at the Seventh 
Party Congress in March, 1918: 

The tactics of Trotsky, insofar as they were delaying, 
were correct; they became incorrect when the condition of 
war was declared at an end and the Peace not signed. I 
proposed quite definitely to sign the Peace. We could not 


receive a better Peace than Brest. It was clear to all that 


the breathing space would last for months, that we would 
not lose, 19 


Trotsky himself maintained at this time that the 
party had previously understood that the delaying 
tactics of Brest were the correct “revolutionary” pro- 
cedure, and that all realized the terms were becoming 
more harsh; that if good terms were the aim, they 
should have agreed in November, 1917.7° 

The early Soviet historians Sorin, writing in 1925, 
and Tanin, in 1927, still discussed Trotsky as a prom- 
inent Bolshevik leader of 1918. Mints’ article in the 
Encyclopedia (1927) on the Brest-Litovsk peace also 
reported the proceedings accurately. Mints states cor- 
rectly that “Trotsky took to Brest, as the Party direc- 
tive, his formula: ‘Neither peace, nor war’. . .” 24 

By 1929 the tide was swinging strongly against 
Trotsky’s judgment (although his loyalty was not yet 
challenged), and the Soviet historian Yaroslavsky 
stated: “For the sake of a doubtful psychological effect, 
based on the unlikely hope that the Germans would 
not attack, Trotsky took the risk, bound up with the 
possible ruin of the Republic of the Soviets” of his 
“Neither peace nor war” plan. 22 Yaroslavsky criti- 


18 V. Stepanov: “Volume XXVII of Lenin’s Collected Works,” 
Pravda, February 17, 1950, p. 2. 

19 Lenin, in Sedmoi Sezd. p. 129. 

20 Trotsky, in Sedmoi Sezd, pp. 79-80. 

21 Mints, in Bolshaia Sovetskaia Entsiklopediia, Vol. VII, 1927, 
col. 454; author’s italics. 

22E. Yaroslavsky: Istoriia VKP (B) (History of the CPSU 
(b)) Vol. IV, Moscow-Leningrad, 1929, p. 300. 
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cizes Trotsky’s understanding of several Bolshevik 
tenets, and accuses Trotsky of readiness even “to rec- 
encile himself to the ruin of Soviet power in Russia.” 23 

It is doubtful that Yaroslavsky was sincere in im- 
puting these “attitudes” to Trotsky. Nonetheless, his 
commentary consists of a blurring of fact and inter- 
pretation, whereas earlier criticisms merely attributed 
to Trotsky “theoretical” errors, clearly interpretative 
in nature. This is a very significant tendency which 
was consciously exploited in the later period. By 1934, 
Knorin stated that Trotsky failed to carry out the 
instructions given him by “Lenin personally,” and the 
“neither peace nor war” declaration went “against an 
order by Lenin and Stalin.” Thus: 


“The responsibility for these consequences [harsher peace 
terms], attended with such difficulties for Soviet Russia, 
rested upon Trotsky’s policy, for at Brest-Litovsk he had 
willingly violated the instruction given him by the party 
and the Soviet Government ... 24 


The extent of distortion is obvious when this state- 
ment is compared to that in the Encyclopedia in 1927, 
cited above, which correctly notes that Trotsky’s dec- 
laration implemented a party directive which had over- 
ridden Lenin and Stalin.”® 


Even though Lenin had praised Trotsky for his 
negotiations at Brest-Litovsk, and attacked only his 


Unwisdom in not accepting the peace when (in Lenin's 


view) it became necessary, two decades gave the Com- 
munist Party a new perspective, labeled “an uncover- 
ing of treason.” By 1938, “Judas-Trotsky” was accused 
of going against both Lenin’s directive and the tele- 
gram of Lenin and Stalin in making his “neither peace 
nor war” declaration. This was merely a repetition 
of the falsification introduced by Knorin in 1934 (based 
on actual telegrams, but misrepresenting the party 
attitude by retroactively ascribing full power to Lenin 
and Stalin at a period when they were not equatable 
with the will of “the party and government”). Thus 
Trotsky was now accused of directly treasonable ac- 
tions and espionage. An editorial in Bolshevik in March, 
1938 declared: 


In secret talks with the representatives of the German 
General Staff, Judas-Trotsky declared that the Soviet 
power was impotent, that it was “a corpse, which anyone 
could take away.” Judas-Trotsky took all measures in order 
to open wide the doors of the Soviet republic to the German 
imperialist beast of prey. 26 


The Short Course similarly stated: 


On February 10, 1918, the peace negotiations in Brest- 
Litovsk were broken off. Although Lenin and Stalin, in 
the name of the Central Committee of the Party, had in- 
sisted that peace be signed, Trotsky, who was chairman of 


23 Ibid, pp. 303-4, 311, and 313. 

24 Knorin, op. cit., pp. 245-46. 

2% Bolshaia Sovetskaia Entsiklopedia, Vol. VII, 1927, col. 454. 
26 Bolshevik, No. 5 (March 1938), p. 62. 
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the Soviet delegation at Brest-Litovsk, treacherously 
violated the direct instructions of the Bolshevik Party. 
announced that the Soviet Republic refused to conclude 
peace on the terms proposed by Germany. At the same 
time, he informed the Germans that the Soviet Republic 
would not fight and would continue to demobilize the army. 
This was monstrous. The German imperialists could have 
desired nothing more from this traitor to the interests of 
the Soviet country, 27 


Trotsky was likewise accused of treasonable contact 
with the British. Subsequent Soviet historiography has 
continued this falsified interpretation, without further 
“development.” 

There is a foundation in fact upon which all these 
false charges are based, but, in each case, a fact is 
elaborated interpretatively and this new interpretation 
stated as fact. Thus Trotsky’s “secret contacts” with 
the German and British officials existed, but not in the 
context set for them by the Stalinist “historians”. 
They were contacts made in his official capacity as 
People’s Commissar for Foreign Relations, with the 
knowledge and obvious tacit approval of the other 
party and state leaders (including Lenin and Stalin). 
Likewise the telegram from Lenin and Stalin advising 


acceptance of the terms proffered is genuine; but this 
does not mean that Trotsky was “violating the in- 


structions of party and government,” since his stand 


_ 
had been commissioned by the party. 

Attendant upon the fall of Bukharin and other 
former “Lefts” (on the Brest issue) in the late 1920s, 
the image of this controversy was reshaped to place 
the “Lefts” and Trotsky in the same camp. Thus the 
Soviet historian Popov wrote of “the disastrous tactics 
of Trotsky and his followers, the ‘Left? Communists 
...”28 Popov also declared that “Trotsky held essentially 
the same position as the ‘Left’ Communists; he was 
in fact their superior”.*® This merging of the quite 
distinct Trotskyite and “Left” views is presented as 
fact in the party history edited by Knorin in 1934. 
The “purge of history” in 1938 led to the climax of 
this tendency to fuse the “Lefts” and Trotsky, with 
the latter as the archtraitor and leader of “The Op- 
position.” The article in Bolshevik of March, 1938 
stated the new line: 

Trotsky and his accomplices—the Bukharinists—came 
forth as agents of the imperialistic bourgoisie in our party, 
allies of all anti-Soviet elements . . . There was complete 
unity on everything between Trotsky and the Bukharinists 


... At one with them were the base traitors and double- 
dealers Kamenev and Zinoviev. 39 


Thus both Bukharin, who had vigorously opposed the 


27 Short Course, p. 216; author’s italics. 

28.N. Popov: Outline History of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, New York. International Publishers. 1934, II, p. 17. 
(This is a translation from the fifteenth or sixteenth revised edi- 
tion of a work first appearing in 1925). 

29 Ibid, pp. 19-20 and 28-29. 

30 Bolshevik, No. 5 (March 1938), pp. 61-62. 


“Neither peace nor war” stand, and Zinoviev, who had 
supported Lenin fully in the debates, are accused of 
espousing Trotsky’s stand. The Short Course similarly 
discussed “. . . Trotsky and his accomplice Bukharin, 
the latter, together with Radek and Pyatakov, heading 
a group which was hostile to the party but camouflaged 
itself under the name ‘Left Communists’.”?! 

Clearly, “The Opposition” was created by the 


Stalinist revisers of history, after its principals had been 
purged. 


The Retroactive Rise of Stalin 


Another theme which underwent change in the 
revision of history was the role of Stalin in the Brest- 
Litovsk debates. His actual role was very insignificant, 
although he did support Lenin. Stalin’s Collected Works 
contain but one page on his contribution to this vital 
decision.** He did not even participate in the Seventh 
Party Congress in 1918 which decided the issue. The 
election of the Party “Commission” at the Congress 
indicates approximately his relative importance in the 
party at that time. Seven out of nine candidates were 


elected; Stalin was the seventh (Lenin—37 votes; 
Trotsky—37; Bukharin—36; Smirnov—32; Zinoviey 


—30; Sokolnikov—25; Stalin—21; Radek—19; and 
Obolensky—7) 88 Stalin later liquidated by death or 


imprisonment all of these colleagues except Lenin. 

The relatively minor role which Stalin played at this 
time, was an obvious field for “revision” and for this 
reason is another index for analysis of changing histor- 
ical presentation. In the accounts by early Soviet his- 
torians, Stalin is completely ignored. Knorin, for ex- 
ample, merely mentions him as supporting Lenin on 
January 21, 1918.%4 

After 1938, the chief means of enhancing Stalin’s 
role was to eliminate mention of his peers and chiefs 
of 1918. Coupling Stalin’s name (and that of the dead 
Sverdlov) with Lenin’s as the target of the alleged 
assassination plot was an attempt to create the image 
of Stalin as a man close enough and important enough 
to Lenin to be considered worthy of this “honor”. 
Stalin supported Lenin in the days of Brest-Litovsk 
when almost all the other party leaders were in opposi- 
tion to him. However, the available data indicates 
that the “Left” conspiracy, such as it was, was not 


31 Short Course, p. 216. 

32 Stalin: Sochineniia (Collected Works), Vol. IV, 1947, p. 27. 
Even in this support of Lenin, Stalin incurred Lenin’s displeasure 
and criticism for his remarks on the lack of a revolutionary move- 
ment in the West (see Lenin: Sochineniia, 2nd. ed., Moscow, 1929, 
Vol. XXII, p. 202). Needless to say, this has passed without 
notice in Stalinist historiography. 

33 Sedmoi Sezd, p. 186. 

34 The only exceptions are one appearance of Stalin’s name, on 
a diagram-poster of the voting on peace at one session, in Yaro- 
slavsky, op.cit., p. 303, and two mentions of h’s name in voting 
and election lists in Bubnov’s Encyclopedia article in 1930. 
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directed especially against Stalin (or Sverdlov) —as is 
the Stalinist claim. This is another instance of fabrica- 
tion to enhance retroactively Stalin’s role in 1918. 

Thus, in general, Stalin’s role in 1918 is magnified 
by omission of reference to his peers, and exaggeration 
of his importance in the party. 


Conclusions 


The special circumstances which surround the par- 
ticular theme we have analyzed, the debates over the 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, allow certain generalizations. 
The decision concerning Brest-Litovsk was unique as 
the first significant instance of applying the Bolshevik 
theory to decision-making. That this proved more 
difficult than the theory had anticipated may simply 
indicate that the different attitudes held were a natural 
consequence of fallible human calculation. Or, as the 
Leninist view holds, it may mean that some segments 
(and important enough ones to control the party 
briefly in February, 1918, despite Lenin) were ‘“‘un- 
Marxian” in their calculation. The Stalinist view has 
mercilessly “simplified” Leninism to the extent of 
maintaining (by clear implication) that almost all of 
the Bolshevik leadership, including others besides the 
“Lefts” and Trotskyites, were traitors in 1918. The 
questions which this immediately raises in an inquiring 
mind are stifled, silently and implicitly, by the nature 
of the totalitarian regime. 

The simplification which Stalinism introduced into 
the popular presentation of theory and history reveals 
two things about contemporary bolshevism. First, it 
lays bare the essential nature of Leninism. Secondly, 
it suggests an underlying feeling on the part of the 
Kremlin leadership that the original record is weak 
and that consequently fabrication will more effectively 
serve the purposes of the elite; this implicit, uncon- 
scious recognition of insecurity by the elite should not 
pass unobserved. 


The emergent complex of Bolshevik attitudes may be 
outlined and analyzed as follows: 

1. Orientation on Effect. Soviet theory, insofar as 
it is not a hollow echo of abstract Marxian ideology, 
serves the purpose of instilling conformity. This assig- 
nation of purpose to theory and the historiography 
makes them means, not ends, and therefore the element 
of truthfulness in any empirical sense is eliminated. 
There can no more be “history for history’s sake” than 
“art for art’s sake.” This tendency, like the others dis- 
cussed below, has been increasingly extended and 
enforced in recent years. 

2. “Objectification” of the Alleged Subjective. One 
of the most readily rationalized means of implementing 
an effect in the writing of history is to begin with 
empirical facts and then extrapolate logical presup- 
positions and conclusions which may logically—if 
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wrongly—be interpreted as a cause or a consequence, 
More specifically, we have seen that even in the pre- 
Stalinist era, a strong tendency existed to impute ill- 
intent where ill-result was seen. This is justified 
didactically by the view that the past is of interest 
to the present not for itself, but as a guide (end 
therefore facts that “spoil the picture” should be 
omitted because of the “effect” they will create). There 
is a distinction between the Leninist and Stalinist degree 
of “objectification” of the subjective which, while 
only a small (and erroneous) step in logic, has profound 
practical consequences. The following example adopted 
from our present study will serve to illustrate this 
proposition. The Bolshevik analysis and Leninist pres- 
entation was: 

A. Bukharin wants a “revolutionary war,” not peace. 

B. “Objectively” (i effect) “revolutionary war” 
would mean only destruction, since we have no army. 

C. Therefore, Bukharin’s policy is defeatist and in- 
correct. 

Stalin’s first “modification” of the history of this 
matter took place in the early 1930’s, and C. became: 

C. Therefore, Bukharin actually (in effect and in 
intent) wanted defeat. 

The next step is logically and didactically clear. 
In its extreme this was articulated and made “history” 
in 1938: 

C. Therefore, Bukharin actively sought the defeat 
and destruction of the Soviet power and communist 
cause. He tried to subvert the government, to as- 
assinate Lenin and Stalin, spy for the Germans, and 
achieve the victory of the counter-revolution. 

Alleged subjective intent is thus deduced from, and 
transformed into objective “fact”. 

3. The Didactic Essence of History: In the effect- 
oriented Bolshevik approach to intellectual creativity, 
the role of history is naturally justification of the 
basic exoteric (i.e., as presented to the public) ideology 
by reference to the past. The Soviet historian is taught 
that ideas and facts which contradict the presumably 
fundamental dialectical course of history must be 
omitted, or their opposites even be fabricated, in order 
to render history a better instructional guide. The harsh 
consequences of error, and the emphatic stress on con- 
formity to the political “line”, deny any alternative 
approach. The didactic motivations in the instance 
analyzed in this article are obvious: exaltation of 
Stalin’s role, and amalgamation of all dissidents into 
a sinister and treasonable opposition. 

4. Simplification. The Stalinist universe has become 
startlingly simple. Those values which the elite may 
consider relative are all rendered absolute for the 
“guidance” of the “masses”. Everything is depicted 
as being either black or white. Early (Leninist) dis- 
tinctions between the correct (and thus necessarily 
“good”) Trotsky of December and January 1918 and 
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the incorrect (not yet necessarily “evil”) Trotsky of 
February are all simplified, and ‘“‘Judas-Trotsky” ‘4s 
said to have been a “traitor” even long before the 
Revolution. Thus all negative symbols are rendered 
entirely negative, just as all positive symbols must 
bear no blemish. 

5. The Power of Silence. Silence—when used for 
reasons of effect in didactic simplification—can often 
make itself heard more loudly than words. Over a long 
span of time, silence can become an effective tool 
in a totalitarian society. Thus Stalin’s role was retro- 
actively enhanced by omission of mention of all col- 
leagues in similar positions (except some who have 
died and are therefore “safe”). Similarly, the support 
given Lenin by Zinoviev, as well as other Bolshevik 
leaders that were made “traitors” in the mid-thirties, 
is silently excised. Silence is one of the means of 
facilitating and implementing the technique of 
simplification. 

6. The Instrumentality of Truth. The orientation of 
Soviet historiography on effect, purpose, and simple 
education has as its concomitant an instrumental view 
of truth. Again there is quite a basic difference in 
interpretation of the dialectic by Lenin and Stalin. 
Lenin seems to have had a deeper faith; to him, the 
truth about Brest-Litovsk apparently was sufficient in 
itself. In Stalin’s view, however, if truth seems “weak”, 
it should be bolstered by the “objectification” of the 
alleged subjective, and by fabrication. Hence the 
severe “modification” of the truth about Brest-Litovsk. 

7. History as the Projection of Politics into the Past. 
Stalinist historiography is the art of changing the 
picture of the past to mirror the image of the present. 
To cite but one example, the real image of the present 
is the retroactive exaltation of Stalin to enhance the 
role he played in 1918. 

8. Distinction Between Elite and Mass: Implicit in 
many of these techniques and purposes of Stalinist 
historiography is the presupposition that the “masses” 
are incapable of understanding the processes clear to 
the leadership with its unique ability to discern the 
dialectic. Marxism, particularly in its Bolshevik form, 
does imply the need for a specially endowed “vanguard” 
which will lead the proletariat to victory. Nonetheless, 
here, as in other respects, there is a difference of 
considerable significance between the Leninist and the 
Stalinist interpretations of the capability of the 
“masses”. Although Lenin stressed the didactic role 
of history and based its orientation on effect, the 
ungarnished truth (as seen by the Marxian) seemed 
sufficient to him to prepare the proletariat and its 


vanguard—the party—for its mission. However, Stalin 
considered it necessary to simplify this mission for 
popular consumption, and his “refinement” of the 
exoteric ideology took the form of remolding history 
in a much simplified form. The Stalinist assumption 
that the masses must be given a severely simplified 
version of actual events indicates lower estimate of 
their ability than that held by Lenin (and Marx). 
One of the effects of this distinction is that the 
elite tends to consider itself a separate “stratum” and 
thus severs itself from the rest of society.2® 

9. The Amalgamation of the “Opposition”: We have 
seen that the sharpening of demarcation between posi- 
tive and negative symbols led to the amalgamation of 
diverse and incompatible forms of opposition into The 
Opposition. Thus the “Lefts”, such as Bukharin and 
Trotsky, are combined in Soviet historiography by 
1938, without concern for historical fact. They appear 
as a huge and sinister syndicate of treason known as 
“The Anti-Soviet Bloc of Rights and Trotskyites”. 
Trotsky is considered the arch-traitor; Bukharin an 
accomplice or subordinate. This example is not unique; 
it is no accident that the Titoist opposition is also 
said to be Trotskyite. And as if that were not sufficient, 
all Opposition segments are said to be serving foreign 
(national and ideological) interests. 

10. The Exaltation of the Leader: Many examples 
could easily be found to illustrate this underlying 
theme. The case of Brest-Litovsk, too, bears witness 
to the attempt retroactively to exalt Stalin, the vozhd 
or leader, into a much more prominent leader of 1918 
than was the fact. Lenin, the acknowledged vozhd of 
1918, and Stalin, his disciple and successor, are both 
made to appear infallible (as is the party, which it 
is sought practically to equate with them.) The aim 
is to instill great confidence and inspiration in the 
Leader. 

In this article we have traced the evolution of one 
revealing incident in Soviet historiography. What the 
Soviet leadership causes to be written about the incident 
itself is of very little interest to us. However, the 
changes in interpretation and injection of sheer falsi- 
fication are of importance because they reflect signifi- 
cant changes in party, ideology, methods, and outlook. 
These distortions of history are not “merely propa- 
ganda”, they are specific forms of propaganda which 
reveal much about the Soviet leadership, and the 
twisting of means which become ends. A consciousness 
of what the Soviets are seeking to achieve by these 
distortions of history assists us, paradoxically, to see 
the Soviet leadership as it really is. 


35 For a discussion of the falsification of Hungarian Communist 
Party history, see “Matyas Rakosi on Bolshevik Strategy and 
Tactics”, Problems of Communism, Vol. I, No. 4.—Editor’s note. 
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By Richard L. Walker 


i HE year 1952 will probably go down in Chinese 
history as one of the most intense periods of 
internal pressure and change ever experienced. This 
change was effected through a series of concerted 
drives which guaranteed that the Communist Politburo 
of the Chinese Communist Party would indeed exer- 
cise total control. Practically no facet of life escaped 
reorganization for new regimentation. There was a 
drive against the intellectuals; a campaign against the 
bourgeoisie; an intraparty purge; a reform of the 
judiciary; a change in agrarian reform tactics, including 
a concerted start of collectivization; and even a 
hygienic “clean-up” campaign pegged to the contrived 
“germ warfare” charges against the United States. 
Coupled with the inauguration of the first Five Year 
Plan in 1953, these measures indicate that the “New 
Democracy” period in China has been far briefer 
than anyone anticipated. Stalinist “socialism” is being 
initiated and the Russian experience adapted as rapidly 
as possible. 

Mao Tse-tung had stated in his New Democracy in 
1940: 
The Chinese revolution can only be achieved in two steps: 
a) New Democracy; b) socialism; and we should point 
out that the period over which the first step will extend 
will be a considerably Jong one. 1 


In essence the New Democracy was to be a dictatorship 
of a coalition of “‘democratic” parties, and 

. . a people’s democratic united front composed of the 
Chinese working class, peasants, petty bourgeoisié, national 
bourgeoisie and other patriotic elements, based upon an 
alliance of workers and peasants and led by the working 
class. 2 


It was anticipated that any parties in the “coalition” 
with Mao’s Communist Party would have little auton- 
omy, and events have demonstrated that the “coalition” 
was little more than camouflage.* But few observers 


1 Mao Tse tung, On New Democracy, quoted in The Strategy 
and Tactics of World Communism: Supplement III, Communism 
in China, publisaed by the U. S. House of Representatives, House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, Washington, D. C., 1948, p. 87. 

2 The Common Program and Other Documents of the First 
Plenary Session of the Chinese People’s Consultative Conference. 
Pei-p’ing, Foreign Languages Press, 1950, p. 1. 

3Cf. H. A Steiner, “‘Mao’s Charlie McCarthys”, “The New 
Leader, September 10, 1951. 





Mr. Walker, a recognized American authority on Far Eastern 
affairs, is an Assistant Professor of History at Yale University 
(New Haven, Connecticut). 
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CHINA 


The “Working Class” In Communist China 


inside or out of China anticipated such a rapid change 
in the “united front” class structure of the New 
Democracy. The private businessmen in China knew 
that they were doomed eventually, but they, like even 
the most careful outside observers, anticipated on the 
basis of Mao’s words a period of from 30 to 50 years 
before socialism would spell their doom. 


The far-reaching extent to which the “New Democ- 
racy” has been abandoned in the past eighteen months 
is apparent in many ways. One of the drives in 1952 
was the so-called “Five-anti Movement”. Its major 
target was the bourgeoisie and as a result, the dis- 
tinction between private and state enterprises in China 
has become more nominal than real. The government 
used the drive to establish firmer control over private 
enterprises through such techniques as organizing 
“joint public-private” companies, imposing new taxes 
and many fines, intentionally depressing specific mar- 
kets, extending the control of party cadres over the 
internal administration of enterprises, purchasing 
large blocks of shares in them, and exerting government 
control over employers’ associations, trade associations, 
and labor unions. Another aspect of the changing 
attitude has been the shift of major attention away from 
the peasants toward workers and industry, in anticipa- 
tion of the first five years of national construction. 

Since the New Democracy was nominally under the 
leadership of the “working class”, this shift toward 
a more orthodox Stalinism in China makes extremely 
important an examination of the role and position of 
urban labor and the government attitude toward this 
minute portion of Chinese society. In strict Marxist- 
Leninist tradition the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) 
claims that it “is the organized vanguard of the 
Chinese working class and the highest form of its class 
organization.” > The numerical increase and control 
of the Chinese workers assume major importance in 
any plans for industrialization; therefore, developments 
in the labor field must be followed closely. The present 
study is an attempt to assess the status of the Chinese 


4 The “Five-anti Movement” began in January 1952 and lasted 
until July. It was officially aimed against the following “‘five 
vices” ascribed to private business: bribery, tax evasion, fraud, 
theft of state property, and theft of state economic information. 
For a discussion of this and similar campaigns of 1952, see the 
author’s article on “Communist China” in 1953 Collier’s Year- 
book, New York, 1953. 

5 Liu Shao-ch’i, On the Party, Pei-p’ing, Foreign Languages 
Press, March, 1950, p. 14. 
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workers over the three and one-half years of communist 
rule to date. Such an assessment is made difficult by 
the many gaps in reliable information, and by the con- 
sequent need to rely on communist sources for clues 
to developments. Nevertheless, sufficient data have 
come to light to afford an interesting insight into labor 
and economic conditions. 


The Chinese Labor Force 


HE stretching of ideology that was necessary in 

the application of Marxist-Leninist formulae to 
China becomes immediately apparent when we consider 
the size of the Chinese industrial proletariat. There 
are only 3,000,000 industrial workers in China or 
0.62 percent of China’s 483,688,000 people.® Adding 
in technical and administrative personnel, other workers 
such as tele-communications personnel, and certain 
government employees and school teachers performing 
specialized functions within industry, the official figure 
for the Chinese labor force is 13,000,000 or approxi- 
mately 2.7% of the Chinese population.? An accurate 
break-down of the labor force in each industry is not 
available, but three of the largest groups are railroad 
workers, 504,000; textile workers, 594,000; and coal 
miners, 460,000. 

Among these workers are several thousand full-time 
trade union officers and secretaries. There is only one 
union organization for Chinese workers, the All China 
Federation of Labor (ACFL), which has exerted great 
effort to link itself closely with the World Federation 
of Trade Unions. The regime’s Trade Union Law of 
June 29, 1950 states explicitly (Article 4) that all 
bodies not members of the ACFL “shall not be called 
trade unions, and shall not be entitled to the rights 
laid down in this law.” The law also states plainly that 
the first duty of the trade unions is: 


. . . [to] educate and organize the masses of workers and 
staff members to support the laws and desires of the 
People’s Government; [to] carry out the policies of the 
People’s Government in order to consolidate the people’s 
state power, which is led by the working class. § 


In effect, the unions perform a dual function: 1) as 
a control mechanism for mobilizing and directing the 
productive activities of the labor force within the 
state-controlled industrial nexus; and 2) as a complex 
framework for the dissemination of propaganda to 
reinforce worker morale and to propagate communist 


6 The figure for the industrial workers is cited and accepted 
by most officials of the Chinese communist regine, as, for example, 
in the Short History of the Chinese Labor Movement by Chang 
Shao-wen, published serially in the Shanghai Ta Kung Pao, Nov. 
1950-Feb. 1951. This population figure is quoted from the 
Hong Kong Hsin Wan Pao, December 7, 1952. 

7 Chang Shao-wen, loc. cit. 

8 The Trade Union Law of the People’s Republic of China. 
Pei-p’ing, Foreign Languages Press, 1951. 


teachings. This concept of the role of the trade 
union was pointed up in an article published May Day 
1952, in the Pei-p’ing Daily Worker, which stressed 
that a union’s main task was to aid the government 
and the party in controlling industry. 

The ACFL is under the direct supervision of the 
Ministry of Labor and under the control of the CCP. 
It is organized both regionally and according to basic 
industries, and its policies are supposedly determined 
by the National Labor Congress with an executive 
committee of about fifty members. The organization 
is responsible for propaganda by “activists” or agita- 
tors among the trade union members. It also takes 
credit for most of the workers’ achievements and for 
the benefits extended to them. The member unions are 
responsible for organizing and carrying through the 
many drives and emulation movements which the 
government has demanded. They must instill “labor 
enthusiasm” and are responsible for “labor discipline”. 

According to a Pei-p’ing dispatch of the New China 
News Agency (NCNA) of December 26, 1952, there 
are over 8,500,000 trade unionists in 164,153 basic 
trade unions. It is probable that about one-twelth of 
these are CCP members.? The growth of the ACFL 
and the expansion of its activities, though slow at first, 
have been quite impressive. Previous membership 
figures cited by the mainland press were: 1,440,000 in 
July, 1948; 5,130,000 in February, 1951; and 7,297,000 
in April, 1952. Lai Jo-yu, Secretary-general of the 
ACFL, gives credit to his organization for most of 
the alleged gains in China’s industrial recovery. Such 
gains as have been made are in part attributable to 
“emulation drives” sparked by the ACFL—that is, 
competitive campaigns between workers and groups of 
workers to speed up production. According to ACFL 
figures, over 80 percent of the workers took part in 
emulation campaigns in connection with the Five-anti 
Movement in the first half of 1952. 


Problems Faced By The Communists 


IVEN the central role assigned to the working 
class in a communist state, it is not surprising 
that problems concerning the workers have received 
priority treatment.'° The foremost of these problems 


9Cf. William Ayers, “Labor Policy and Factory Management 
in Communist China,” “Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, Vol. 277, September 1951. This 
excellent article gives the first good sketch of labor under the 
Communists to appear in the English language. It is still good 
for reference on basic points. 

10 An interesting example of the attention given to the workers 
is the amount of space devoted to them in the recently published 
Compendium of the Central People’s Government Laws and 
Regulations 1949-1950 (Chung-yang Jen-min Chang-fu Fa-ling 
Hui-p’ien)’ Pei-p’ing, People’s Publishing Society, September 1952, 
660pp. The largest single section, 75 pages, contains 30 decrees 
on the workers. This is more space than is given to trade, land 
reform, etc. 
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has been to increase the size of the “working class”; 
this is in turn related to other basic problems such as 
industrialization, the changing of the traditional 
Chinese social attitude toward the worker class, etc. 
In line with the autarchic policies of the regime, the 
Lilliputian labor force faces a tremendous task. Besides 
meeting the minimum needs of the vast peasant popu- 
lation and the growing bureaucratic apparatus of “non- 
productive military and administrative personnel”,! 
the laborers are expected to produce sufficient surplus 
to buttress plans for new capital construction and to 
carry on a major war. 


The first step of the regime was to establish relatively 
complete control over the labor force. Measures toward 
this end have been carried out for the most part through 
the ACFL. As of 1952, the more important of these 
measures can be summarized as follows: 


1. Workers cannot get jobs without first passing 
through a communist-dominated screening group. 

2. Persons entering the labor market for the first time 
(for example, college or technical school graduates) 
are assigned jobs. 

3. Workers are subject to arbitrary transfer by author- 
ities if necessary for a “unified distribution of 
laborers among the various enterprises, within pro- 
vinces and between provinces.” 

4. Hiring and firing of personnel require the permis- 
sion of local labor bureaus or trade union represen- 
tatives. 

5. Employers cannot hire laborers from other districts 
or regions without letters of permission from the 
Ministry of Labor. 

6. Likewise, workers cannot be hired from the staffs 
of other organizations without the government’s 
permission. 

7. Unemployed laborers must present a prospective 
employer with registration cards issued by one or 
more of ‘the following: the local relief committee for 
unemployed workers, the local labor unemployment 
office, the local committee for the disposal of un- 
employed intellectuals, the ch’u (district) or higher 
government bodies. 

The problem of developing a reserve of skilled labor 
and technicians has been a formidable one for the 
Communists. Many of the most highly trained people 
fled and are now refugees in Hong Kong or are serving 
the Nationalist Government on Taiwan. Mao’s regime 
admits a shortage of skilled workers in all industrial 
and commercial centers, and has devised several methods 
to train technicians as rapidly as possible. First, most 


11 Pol-po, “Report on the Compilation of the Draft National 
Budget for 1950” Document #14, Research Project on Chinese 
Communist Economic Policy, Russian Research Center, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass., October 16, 1951. Of interest, 
the bureaucratic apparatus comprises two percent of the popu- 
lation, almost as large a group as labor itself. 
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of China’s universities have now been turned into 
technical and political training schools. The major 
recruitment of students has been among the workers; 
for example, the ACFL reported in late 1952 that over 
26,400 workers had been released from production for 
technical training during the year.!* 

Secondly, the party has encroached upon the spare 
time of the laborers for additional technical training 
on the job as well as for political indoctrination. Lai 
Jo-yu reported in November, 1952, that there were 
8,900 spare time schools with an enrollment of more 
than 3,000,000 workers. A critical problem in this 
respect is the high rate of illiteracy among the Chinese 
workers. Liu Lan-t’ao, Chairman of the North China 
Administrative Committee, estimated that in his area 
more than 80 percent of the workers were illiterate or 
semi-illiterate.4? A major reason, of course, is the diffi- 
culty of the Chinese language which contains more 
than 40,000 different characters 3-7,000 of which must 
be mastered for minimum practical literacy. In an 
attempt to meet this problem, the regime is experi- 
menting with such measures as a short-course literacy 
method for workers and the publication of quantities 
of simple and illustrated technical training literature. 

As a further means of increasing the number of 
skilled technicians, Mao’s regime has “borrowed” large 
numbers of Soviet specialists for instruction purposes 
and has sent Chinese workers to Soviet technical schools. 
There are no figures available on the numbers involved, 
but judging from the numerous press references, we can 
assume that each group runs to several thousands. 

The problem of elevating the laborer to a high pres- 
tige value in Communist China is probably less formid- 
able. Traditionally the peasant ranked far above the 
laborer in the Chinese social framework, but the Com- 
munists have enlisted all of their propaganda resources 
to glorify the worker in the best Marxist-Leninist 
manner. The shift away from Mao’s early emphasis 
on the peasant started much sooner than most outside 
observers realized. It was in March, 1949 that the 
Central Committee of the CCP decided to transfer 
the party “center of activity from rural to urban 
districts.” Since then, the peasant has been relegated 
to an inferior status. One bit of propaganda in October, 
1952 asserted that Chinese farm girls now prefer to 
marry workers instead of peasants. It stressed that 
“as the working class is the glorious class, why 
shouldn’t the girls change themselves from the peasant 
class to the working class?” 

Following the Soviet example, the regime has utilized 
material incentives as well as propaganda to make the 
working class the most attractive group in Chinese 
society. It has advertised rest homes, orphanages, homes 


12, ai Ju-yu, “The Chinese Working Class Today,” People’s 
China, November 16, 1952. 
13 People’s Daily (Jen-min Jib-pao), August 17, 1952. 
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THE SOVIET “BROTHER” IN CHINA 


The Chinese communist regime circulates extensive propaganda eulogizing administrative and technical 
instructors imported from the U.S.S.R. to induce the Chinese workers’ acceptance of Soviet methods in industry. 
Above is a typical poster-painting entitled Learning From a Soviet Expert: note especially the fine dress of the 
technician, a subtle application of the material-incentive technique described in Mr. Walker’s article below. 


for the aged and disabled, workers’ cultural palaces, 
libraries, and nurseries for workers’ children. These 
benefits are for the workers alone. So successful has 
been this propaganda that in 1952, there was a large 
influx of workers into the cities from the countryside, 
creating no small problem for the regime. The Govern- 
ment was forced to issue prohibitions against this 
“blind flow” of surplus agricultural labor and order 
resettlement on uncultivated land being opend up in 
the Northeast, Northwest and Southwest of China.?* 
In many cases this resettlement has been forced, and 
its major purpose would seem to be to prevent any 
evidence of industrial dissatisfaction from becoming 
apparent within communist territory or from leaking 
to the outside. 

As for the rest homes, vacations and other workers’ 


14NCNA, Pei-p’ing, August 13, 1952. 


benefits of which the Communists boast so loudly, 
information indicates them to be little more to date 
than propaganda promises. In mid-November, 1952, 
ACFL figures for the whole of China included only 
37 sanatoria, 14 homes for the disabled and aged, and 
3 orphanages. Laborers escaping to Hong Kong ex- 
plain that most of the rest and vacation places are 
reserved almost exclusively for party functionaries, 
trade union officials, and labor heroes. These refugees 
also report that most of the pictures released of happy 
workers in sparkling places of work and in “workers’ 
cultural palaces” are as “carefully staged as movies”. 


Labor Conditions 


cy August 16, 1952, the Central-South Adminis- 
trative Council issued “Provisional Regulations 
Concerning Wages in State (Public)-Operated Fac- 
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tories, Mines and Communications Enterprises.” 1° 
These regulations were a part of a program of wage 
reform launched by the central government early in 
1952, but the Central-South Region was the first to 
promulgate a complete series of regulations. They 
inveigh against the “serious equalitarianism in wages” 
which had been developing and established a complex 
system of wage determination. The wide differentiation 
in wages is an obvious imitation of Soviet wage policy 
since 1931, when Stalin rectified the regime’s former 
“mistake” of relying on socialist incentives to spur 
production.® The regulations set up eight industrial 
categories with five wage groups in each and with seven 
or eight wage grades in each group. Economic-financial 
commissions are set up to determine in which category 
factories in the region fall. The different wage groups 
apply to different types of work within the same plant. 
According to the regulations, piece-work and time 
bonus systems should be adopted wherever possible. 
Technicians and managing personnel may receive up 
tc 30 percent of their wages in bonuses. 

Under the Communists, most of the wages in indus- 
try are now paid under either a “parity unit” or the 
“fen” system. The “parity unit” is presumably a unit 
of constant purchasing power based upon the wholesale 
price of five daily necessities, varying from one locality 
to another. Thus, for example, in Hankow, the parity 
unit is equal to the wholesale price of 1.65 lbs. of 
white rice, 4 inches of cotton cloth, 1/32 kilogram of 
sesame oil, 1/32 kilogram of salt, and 3.3 lbs. of coal 
briquettes. The “fen” is also based upon the prices 
of staple commodities from city to city. This unit was 
introduced expressly for the use of state industries, but 
it has been spreading into some of the “private” enter- 
prises. The value of the “fen” is published regularly 
by the State Bank of the district involved. On Sep- 
tember 8, 1952, the rates for one “fen” were 2,551 
Yuan in Shanghai, 2,268 in Pei-p’ing and 2,796 in 
Canton. (US $1.00—22,490 Yuan) 

The Pei-p’ing government claims that wages have 
risen steadily within the period of its rule. It asserts 
that average wages of the workers are 60 to 120 per- 
cent above 1949 levels, while the price index was 5 
to 10 percent lower in the first half of 1952 than in 
the same period in 1949.17 While these claims may 
have some validity, they must be balanced against the 
many drains on the worker’s pay in the form of 
“voluntary” donations, campaign “aid” and other con- 
tributions, and greatly increased taxes. In Shanghai 
it is estimated that workers in general received the 
equivalent of 160 parity units per month before the 


15 Yangtze Daily (Ch’ang-chiang Jih-pao), Hankow, August 
17, 1952. 

16 This wage differentiation and the parallel with the Soviet 
experience was noted by Ayers, loc. cit. supra. 

17 NCNA, August 13, 1952. 
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Communists took over. In February 1952, after one 
of the “voluntary” wage-reductions which the party 
cadres stage so well, the average wage fell to less than 
100 parity units, a drop of more than 37 percent— 
this, despite the fact that the workers were putting 
in an average of ten hours more per week than in 1949. 

Whatever its claims, the government admits the 
need for drastic wage reform. Whether the present re- 
form campaign, which is still not fully implemented, 
can solve the multitudinous problems involved is im- 
possible to tell. 

The communist record with regard to hours would 
seem to be even more damning, especially in the light 
of past resolutions and promises. Article 32 of the 
Common Program states that “an eight-to ten-hour 
day should in general be enforced in- publicly and pri- 
vately operated enterprises...” While reports are, of 
course, difficult to substantiate, available evidence 
indicates that in most areas workers still average a 
12-hour day. In addition, they must participate in 
many supervised activities, such as current affairs dis- 
cussion groups, which add a minimum of two more 
hours per day to their schedule. According to Chinese 
defectors, workers still labor 13-14 or even 17-18 hours 
per day in some enterprises. One group of refugees in 
Hong Kong, to cite but one example, describe Shang- 
hai conditions in the fall of 1952 as follows: 


Under the slogans of so-called “work for the people” and 
“work for our own working class”, they demand the 
workers to increase their working hours in order to increase 
“class consciousness”. Through the agents of “radicals” 
and “progressive elements”, a series of voluntary requests 
were being made for the prolongation of working hours 
as a display of the awakening workers’ “class conscious- 
ness”. Up till now, the working hours have been raised 
to 12 hours per day. In reality it is even worse. Owing 
to the introduction of “emulation”, “challenge”, “increase 
production and conservation”, “inspection system”, and 
“methods of increased production”, following each other 
in waves, the workers, in general, must work 14 hours or 
even more to achieve the required quota. 18 


In many cases wage and hour conditions are deter- 
mined by the “plan” which is drawn up by each 
factory in line with guidance from the ministry under 
which it operates. In the “private” enterprises, plans 
are drawn up by joint labor-capital consultative coun- 
cils in which party cadres and activists take the lead. 
The necessity of meeting the goals of the plan, if 
possible ahead of schedule, frequently dictates long 
hours and “volunteered” hours. Plans demand in some 
cases production increases of up to 100 percent in one 
year. Since the workers participate in drawing up the 
plan, they share in the rewards of success—such as a 
special mention by Chairman Mao— and likewise in 
the shame and blame of failure. Plans for individual 


18“Labor Conditions in Red China,” Information Bulletin 
No. 1, Far Eastern Cultural Service, Hong Kong. 
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factories have been increasing steadily in number, and 
it is anticipated that most of China’s workers will be 
laboring under them in 1953. An NCNA Shanghai 
dispatch of January 4, 1953, for example, stated that 
more than 200 state factories in that city had “set 
the pace” for China’s first Five Year Plan by working 
out their production plans for 1953, following the 
“successful completion” of their 1952 goals. 

The increase in hours to speed up production under 
the plans has had its effect on industrial safety. In a 
country where many of the machines are obsolete and 
where equipment has been more highly valued than 
lives, the toll of such exclusive concentration on pro- 
Guction quotas can be costly. The Pei-p’ing People’s 
Daily reported that there had been almost 3,000 in- 
dustrial casualties between March and August, 1952, 
in the North China area. According to the same paper 
on August 26, 1952, Liu Lan-t’ao admitted that 
injuries and deaths in factories in Tientsin had shown 
a 42 percent increase between January and June. The 
following table gives figures of the Shanghai General 
Labor Union for workers’ hospitals. These figures do 
nut include cases treated at the factories or by inde- 
pendent physicians. It is worth noting that the “emula- 
tion” boom reached its zenith in Shanghai between 
nugust and November, 1951:'9 


Accidents 
Deaths in causing 
Hospitals Patients disabilities 
january 1y)U 92 550 8 
April ” 70 625 7 
July . 130 700 15 
October ” 132 550 18 
fanuary 1951 105 700 12 
April = 118 600 14 
July 2 170 800 23 
October ” 255 2,050 77 
January 1952 260 1,700 65 


In an attempt to meet this problem, the Government 
Administration Council has instituted safety training 
programs and inspection systems in factories and 
mines,”" but so far these measures have failed to allevi- 
ate a serious and steady growth in the incidence of 
disease and accidents among the workers. 

The production speed-up has been one of the factors 
contributing to a fairly wide-spread and persistent un- 
employment problem in Communist China in the 
past two years. In August, 1952, An Tse-wen, Minister 
of Personnel, reported that the unemployment figure 
had reached more than three million or almost one 
fourth of China’s working class.*1_ These were rather 
serious developments to be admitting, in view of earlier 


19 [bid. 
20 NCNA, Pei-p’ing, September 17, 1952. 
21 NCNA, Pei-p’ing, August 5, 1952. 


claims by the Communists that they had eliminated 
the unemployment problem in China. Previous official 
unemployment statistics had been: June 1950, 1,660,- 
000; December 1950, 613,000; and July 1951, 
450,000.22 

At a meeting in July 1952, the Government Ad- 
ministration Council issued a statement attributing 
unemployment to: 1) a rise in per capita production, 
due to industrial reforms; 2) the elimination of many 
of the “decadent and extravagent industries” of the 
past bourgeois regime; 3) the application of a large 
number of housewives for employment in the cities; 
and 4) the influx of a “surplus labor force” from the 
rural areas.2* This attempt to explain growing un- 
employment in terms of the regime’s efforts to modern- 
ize and rationalize industry (as in points 1 and 2) 
neglected certain obvious contributing factors. One 
basic cause is the regime’s inability to restore prewar 
industrial activities which are dependent upon overseas 
trade and markets. The increasingly stringent embargo 
measures of the free world have resulted in further 
industrial cut-backs. The GAC report also neglected 
to mention the effect of the Five-anti Movement, which 
caused the shut-down of numerous enterprises. 

The government has adopted several measures in an 
attempt to meet the growing crisis. As mentioned 
above, it has forced the migration of large numbers of 
Chinese to some of the less populated regions of the 
country. “Absorption of unemployed workers” has 
been adopted as one of the criteria for assessing the 
excellence or poorness of a factory record. Factories 
which effect labor economies are no longer permitted 
to discharge employees, and public works have been 
encouraged in rural areas in order to absorb workers. 
The GAC has expressed a determination to achieve in 
the near future a “centralized system of labor distribu- 
tion,” again adopting a Soviet “solution” to the 
problem. 

The matter of industrial disputes has become an 
almost academic question in Communist China. In 
the state industries there are no disputes. In “privately- 
owned” factories labor-management disputes reached 
a peak in May 1950, but following the introduction of 
party-controlled “Labor-capital Consultative Councils” 
in most of the concerns, there has been no report of 
trouble. There exists machinery for collective bargain- 
ing, but the real decision-making power in factory 
management rests with trusted Communists, the 
“active elements” among the laborers. 


Benefits And Incentives 
OR the most part workers’ benefits have fallen 


far short of the regime’s extravagant propaganda 


22 People’s Daily (Jen-min Jih-pao), Pei-p’ing, October 6, 
1951. 
23 NCNA, Pei-p’ing, August 3, 1952. 
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promises. But since the low-wage group is presumably 
the leading element in Chinese politics, some enact- 
ment of workers’ benefits was to be expected. One 
measure which the Communists claim has worked out 
is labor insurance. Labor insurance regulations, first 
promulgated on February 26, 1951 were revised by a 
proclamation of January 2, 1953.24 Under the amended 
regulations, certain categories of workers are awarded 
benefits including sickness and injury aid, old age 
pensions, maternity care, compensation to families in 
case of death, and disability subsidies. The regulations 
discriminate against non-union members, however, and 
are limited to the following enterprises: 1) state or 
private factories or mines with workers and staff of 
over one hundred; 2) railways, navigation, postal, and 
tele-communications organizations; 3) capital construc- 
tion units of industrial, mining, and communications 
organizations; and 4) state-operated building and con- 
struction companies. The latter two categories were 
added in the revised version of the regulations, un- 
doubtedly in anticipation of the inauguration of the 
first Five Year Plan. Enterprises under labor insurance 
pay the equivalent of three percent of the workers’ 
wages into a Labor Insurance Fund which is deposited 
in the “People’s Bank” in the name of the ACFL. 

Among other incentive measures, the government 
boasts large-scale construction of housing projects for 
workers. For example, the NCNA reported from 
Shanghai on November 20, 1952, that over two million 
square meters of housing for workers had been erected 
in the East China Region since “liberation”. This new 
housing, however, has been almost exclusively for party 
and trade union officials among the workers. 


In addition to incentives already mentioned, such as 
the emulation campaigns, the Chinese Communists 
use the Soviet technique of “model worker”. Model 
workers are those who set production records or 
perform other feats which are exemplary from the point 
of view of the regime. They are given special privileges, 
awarded prizes, and given prestige trips and vacations 
which are highly publicized among the workers. An 
indication of how attractive the Communists make the 
“model worker” category was a case which came to light 
in August 1952. Two railroad employees had doctored 
railroad books to prove themselves “model workers”. 
They enjoyed the labor hero benefits for quite a while 
before they were discovered and expelled from the party. 
Their case was publicized widely throughout the coun- 
try as a lesson for other workers who might harbor 
such “bourgeois ambitions”. In December 1952, the 
Communists proclaimed the first “model factory”, and 
publicized its achievements to all other workers as 
a model for copying. One of the achievements was 
the so-called “rational distribution” of four extra hours 


24 NCNA, Pei-p’ing, January 11, 1953 
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per day for political study, technical instruction, and 
meetings. 

Despite such benefits and incentive measures as have 
been enacted, and also despite the priority treatment 
given the “working class” in the propaganda of the 
regime, reports in the Chinese Communist press during 
1952 indicate that there is a great amount of dis- 
satisfaction among China’s workers. During the first 
half of 1952 a purge was conducted within the labor 
unions in an attempt to weed out the “bourgeois ele- 
ments” which had “infiltrated” them. In Hankow there 
were charges that the “bourgeois class has also sabotaged 
the trade unions by disintegrating the unity of the 
workers.” 25 Numerous cases of large-scale industrial 
sabotage were reported. In July 1952, for example, a 
disastrous mine blast in Kwangtung Province was laid 
to sabotage. In North China Liu-Lan-t’ao complained 
that “the amount of bad or inferior quality products 
is still high, while the phenomenon of waste and defec- 
tive work is also serious.” 2° While this may be due 
to the production speed-up, the Communists are un- 
doubtedly correct in suspecting dissatisfaction among 
the workers. Mao’s regime knows it faces a difficult 
propaganda problem in persuading the Chinese “work- 
ing class” that despite increased hours, lower wages, 
and almost total control over movement, their lot 
has been improved. 

Whatever success has attended the regime’s efforts 
thus far is due in large measure to the party and trade 
union “activists”. These are the trained agitators who 
sparked the “voluntary” campaigns and who keep the 
laborers so occupied with meetings and “political” 
studies that there is little time to express dissatisfac- 
tion. The lot of the Chinese worker has never been 
an easy one, and the Chinese are capable of enduring 
great hardships. Workers are loathe to leave their 
home areas or to risk movement without authorization, 
and many have realized that they dare not complain 
against the regime. Their only hope for bettering their 
lot is to achieve “‘model worker” status, and that means 
staying on the job, working harder than ever, and 
endorsing the propaganda line of the party with en- 
thusiasm. The deterioration of conditions among this 
“favored” class in Communist China, however, has be- 
come quite apparent from the number of Chinese 
workers who have slipped into Hong Kong in the 
past eighteen months. 


Women And Children 


INCE the Communists took over, the position of 
Chinese women has been altered appreciably—at 


25 Yangtze Daily (Ch’ang-chiang Jih-pao) Hankow, March 
16, 1952. 

26 Liu Lan-t’ao, Chairman of the North China Administration 
Committee, in the People’s Daily, Pei-p’ing, August 26, 1952. 
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least in proclamations. Women were afforded equal 
rights under the Common Program, and the New 
Marriage Law underscored those rights. Yet, women 
still constitute only about 9 or 10 percent of the 
CCP membership (there are 600,000 of them). The 
number of women in industry, however, has shown 
a decided increase. Teng Ying-chao, Vice-Chairman 
of the All China Democratic Women’s Federation, 
reported that in 1952 there were almost one million 
women in industry or almost 74 percent more than 
in 1950. Women constituted 8.6 percent of the model 
workers in 1951.27 The increase in women workers 
is due in large part to the propagandizing of increased 
benefits which have been extended to them under the 
ACFL and the labor insurance regulations. 
Presumably child labor has not been a problem for 
the Communists. They have merely changed the term 
to “apprentices” or “youth workers”. There are no 
reliable statistics on the number involved, but there are 
indications in communist publications that child labor 
continues. One recent article described the work of 
“youth workers” six or seven years old in the silk in- 
dustry in Southern Kiangsu. They work twelve hours 
a day for the equivalent of U. S. $0.08 worth of rice. 
This would seem to be in defiance of directives limiting 
the work-day for children under 14 years to six hours, 
and guaranteeing that the minimum wage for the 
“youth workers” should be sufficient to maintain his 


livelihood.”§ 


Forced Labor 


O report on labor in Communist China would be 

complete without at least mention of forced 
labor, although it is a subject for another whole dis- 
course. Such laborers are not, of course, considered a 
part of the working class under the communist system. 
Forced labor, recruited in many different ways, has 
been an important factor in most of the large-scale 
public works which the Communists have undertaken 
in the past three years. On the much heralded Huai 
River Project at least three million conscript laborers 
were used. 

A large number of the slave laborers are intellectuals, 
“bandits”, “criminals”, landlords and “‘counter-revo- 
lutionaries” whose labor is described by the Communists 
as “reform through labor service”. The Nationalist 
Free China Labor League claims that there are more 
than 18 million forced laborers in 5,147 concentration 
camps in China today, and figures gathered from the 
communist press would seem to approximate this esti- 


27 Teng Ying-chao, ‘“China’s Women Advance”, ‘People’s 
China, December 1, 1952. 

28 Work on Protective Labor (Lao-tung Pao-huo Kung-tso), 
Labor Publishing Society, Shanghai, 1952. 


mate.** The whole business was stated by Teng Tzu-hui 
in November, 1951 in a report on work in the Central- 
South Region in a manner which makes it improbable 
that anyone will disagree with him: 


The policy of reform through labor service is the People’s 
Government’s most enlightened policy of dealing with 
criminals, and only a People’s Government could have 
decided on this new policy. 


He then went on to state: 


Among the criminals arrested in the Central-South Region, 
only 28 percent were executed . . . 50 percent were made to 


undergo reform through labor service while serving their 
sentences. 30 


Conclusions 


T is apparent that the status of the “working 

class” in Communist China will be determined in 
large measure by the scope of the program of capital 
construction in the first Five Year Plan, starting in 
1953. The inclusion of construction workers under 
labor insurance indicates that the Communists plan 
to increase the size of the “working class” as rapidly 
as possible, even at the risk of including elements 
which do not belong there in the strict Marxist- 
Leninist sense. It is likewise apparent that the role of 
the peasant in Mao’s state will become less and less 
important. The favoritism evinced toward industrial 
workers in communist propaganda will undoubtedly 
continue, even though the concrete benefits accruing 
to the average worker be few. The resulting dis- 
crimination, implied and actual, against rural and 
non-industrial workers indicates the basic inequity in 
communist dealings with the various segments of the 
Chinese population. 

Any capital surplus for industrial construction can 
only accumulate through new deprivations imposed 
upon both workers and peasants, however, and this 
presents a formidable problem in maintaining workers’ 
morale. Trade statistics and independent figures tend 
to bear out communist claims that they have managed 
so far to keep up with plans for capital construction, 
but the price in human terms is frightfully high. In 
meeting the problem of capital construction, the Com- 
munists have been forced to step up propaganda and 
control measures to a new intensity. The past three 
years have seen the extension of almost complete con- 
trol over “private” industry and intense regimentation 
of the workers. This has meant advances for certain 
workers, but in general hours are longer, wages are 
lower, and conditions of work increasingly hazardous. 

A study of the relationship of the Chinese Communist 
Party and the labor force shows that as in the Soviet 


29 Quoted in Chinese News Service, New York, September 2, 
1952. 
30 Yangtze Daily (Ch’ang-chiang Jih-pao) December 13, 1951. 
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Union, the party has become a bureaucratic status 
group which, though operating in the name of the 
workers, is controlling and exploiting them with tech- 
niques learned from its Soviet counterpart. Apparent- 
ly the C.P.S.U. has been an excellent teacher. We can 


agree—though hardly with enthusiasm—with a group 
of factory workers in Communist China who sent a 
fraternal note to Soviet workers and concluded it by 
saying, “All of us understand that your today means 
our tomorrow.” 


BOOK EXCERPT 


The Worker in the ‘‘Workers’ State’ 


Excerpts from Labor in the Soviet Union, by Solomon M. Schwartz 


Editor’s Note: If commentators on the Soviet scene ever refer to 
“free labor” in the U.S.S.R., it is to distinguish between the 
Soviet worker class as a whole and those millions of unfortunates 
who comprise the slave labor population. But “freedom of labor” 
as a concept of inalienable workers’ rights and elective employment 
is non-existent in the communist world. 

The restrictive labor laws and practices now in force in the 
Soviet Union have a few roots in the early years of the regime, 
but for the most part they are the product of Stalinist labor policy 
as it crystallized in the 1930’s. The evolution of a compulsory 
labor service—the “labor booklet,” the “internal passport”, the 
harsh disciplinary penalties for tardiness, e¢c.—is described in the 
chapter of Mr. Schwarz’s book entitled “Transformation of the 
Labor Relationship”, excerpted beiow. The author is an eminent 
expert in the field of Soviet affairs and a past contributor to 
Problems of Communism. Labor in the Soviet Union was pub- 
lished in 1952 by Praeger, New York. A review of the book 
appears on page 59 of this issue. 


“Floating” Labor 


ROUND 1930 the Soviet labor market underwent 

a fundamental change. Hundreds of thousands of 
new workers were employed in production; real wages 
declined; the housing shortage seemingly could get no 
worse. The result was extraordinary unrest in the 
factories. Workers came and went in quest of better 
living and working conditions. Labor turnover became 
the sore spot of the economy, and the fight against 
“floating” came to dominate labor policy and labor 
relations. 

The rate of labor turnover had been high since the 
mid-1920’s. From 1929 on it climbed steadily. Even 
annual average figures, disguising seasonal peaks, show 
the accumulation of danger points. The following 
figures are for industry as a whole—again concealing 
the particularly precarious conditions in some vital 
industries: 

Year Hirings Discharges 

(Percentage of average 
annual number employed) 


1928 100.8 92.4 
1929 122.4 13322 
1930 176.4 152.4 
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With employment increasing rapidly, there may be 
nothing exceptional in the high rate of hirings. But 
the discharge rate was unquestionably alarming. A 50 
percent excess of a year’s discharges over the average 
number employed means that each worker, on the 
average, changed jobs every eight months. 

The effect on industrial production was ruinous, as 
the press kept emphasizing. Skilled workers, men who 
had spent many years in the plant, would quit to look 
for jobs in other plants, even in other industries. As 
one communist writer reported: 


If the loss of skilled workers unfavorably affects work 
in individual plants, symptoms of a manpower exodus to 
other industries must be far more disquieting. In particu- 
lar, this applies to the textile industry . . . Workers quit 
and change their occupations when reporting to employ- 
ment agencies. Weavers, spinners, dyers, register as un- 
skilled workers, and they do not return to the textile 
industry but pass to the metal industry where unskilled 
work is paid considerably better than skilled work in the 
textile industry. 


Turnover was aggravated, the article went on, be- 
cause: 


. ,. plants looking for skilled workers engage in a peculiar 
kind of overbidding which sometimes assumes the most 
repulsive forms of pirating workers from other plants.1 


The spread of labor piracy soon brought severe and 
partly successful counter-measures. On March 8, 1930, 
the Presidium of the Supreme Court of the R.S.F.S.R. 
ruled that it constituted a criminal offense, to be 
punished as malfeasance in office.2 True, this order 
specifically referred only to construction workers and 
regarded as a crime only mass piracy or piracy by 


1Z. Mokhov, “Increase in Labor Turnover, 1929-30.” Voprosy 
Truda, June, 1930, pp. 22 ff. 

2 Izvestia Narkomtruda, 1930, p. 413. The Court Presidium 
pointed out several sections of the Criminal Code which, it said, 
could establish standards for the punishment of piracy practices 
“until a new law is issued,” although originally they were not 
aimed at pirating at all. 
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GLOSSARY OF ABBREVIATIONS IN THE TEXT BELOW: 


RSFSR Russian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic, 
largest of the federated states of the U.S.S.R. 


CEC Central Executive Committee of the Soviet 
Workers’, Peasants’ and Red Army Soldiers’ 
Deputies, between sessions of the All-Union 
Soviet Congress, the legislative branch of the 
Soviet Government; more often than not its 
legislative functions were exercised by its 
Presidium or by the CPC (see below); un- 
der the 1936 Constitution, the CEC and the 
Soviet Congress have been supplanted by the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 


CPC Council of the People’s Commissars, execu- 
tive branch of the Soviet Government, abol- 


ished in March 1946 to give way to the 
Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. 


CC Central Committee, national governing body 
of the CPSU; barely functions in pleno, 
most of its powers having passed to its execu- 
tive agency, the Politburo, now supplanted 
by the Presidium. 


AUCTUC All-Union Central Trade Union Council, 
national governing body of the trade union 
movement, elected by and accountable to the 
All-Union Trade Union Convention. AUC- 
TUC assembles irregularly in plenary session 
and operates mainly through its Presidium 
and/or Secretariat. 





means of fraudulent promises. Nevertheless, the Su- 
preme Court’s opinion apparently took effect far beyond 
its original scope and contributed to the elimination 
of piracy in practice. 

However, piracy prosecutions and more stringent 
rules on hiring through employment exchanges struck 
at symptoms and side effects rather than at the root 
of the matter. The best way to check “floating” was 
certainly to improve wages and working conditions. 

In principle the authorities accepted the idea; in 
practice, however, they took another rcad—that of a 
gradual curtailment of worker’s freedom to take a job 
and to leave it. 


“Voluntary” Indenture 


From early in 1930, strenuous efforts were made to 
check turnover by putting workers under “public 
pressure” without formally repudiating the legal guar- 
antee of freedom of contract. “Among the measures 
applied,” wrote one Soviet author, “these are worth 
mentioning: honor courts in the shop, pillorying of 
floaters on the bulletin board, use of factory news- 
papers.” ° 


But the same source told of more drastic procedures: 


“The shop stewards of the Bela Kun factory passed a 
resolution to the effect that ‘workers who quit the plant 
on their own, without having worked there for six full 
months, are to be expelled from the union as deliberate 
shirkers.’ In several plants such deliberate shirkers were 
fired as well as expelled from their unions.” 


Local and plant organizations of the Communist 
Party and the Young Communist League (Komsomol) 
took pains to impress their members with the need to 
stay on the job. Violations were punished through the 
organization, and the punishment imposed could be 


3 Zaromsky, as quoted supra, n. 4, p. 22. 


expulsion from the party or the Komsomol. As a rule, 
such directives applied to single plants only. But in 
July, 1930, for instance, the Mid-Volga Provincial 
Committee of the Komsomol generally forbade Young 
Communists to change jobs without valid reason; in 
every single instance the shift had to be sanctioned by 
the Komsomol cell.* 


About this time a new procedure spread widely: 
workers voluntarily undertook to stay on the job for 
a certain length of time. In many instances the unions 
intervened openly, and the “voluntary” obligation 
turned into a union-imposed attachment to the plant. 
In the fall of 1930 the issue was taken up by the CC 
of the CPSU. The CC manifesto, followed by a lively 
public ‘“‘campaign”, still treated the indenture as 
formally voluntary, but at the same time it urged the 
public to pressure the workers into taking the pledge. 
The manifesto said: 


To combat labor turnover, steps must be taken to assure 
the attachment of workers to production by a proper build- 
up of proletarian public opinion; by getting the workers to 
pledge themselves to the proletarian public to hold their 
jobs for at least a certain length of time; by bringing to 
bear various means of public pressure, including a boycott 
of refractory production deserters; and by the introduction 


of different forms of bonuses and supply designed to make 
workers stay in a plant.5 


Though voluntary in form, the pledge was frequently 
signed only after heavy pressure had been exerted by 
union, party, and other authorities. What the “volun- 
tary” commitment implied can be seen from a dispatch 
from the Petrovsky Works in Dnepropetrovsk, where 
the CC manifesto of September 3, 1930, caused “‘a con- 


47. Mokhov, “Effective Measures for Combatting Labor Turn- 
over,” Voprosy Truda, March-April, 1931, pp. 72 f. 


5 Pravda, September 3, 1930. Cf. “The Turning Point: Tighten- 
ing of the Labor Supply” in Chapter Two, supra. 
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siderable invigoration of the activities of the technical 
employees’ section.” The board of this section applied 
itself with special vigor to the campaign. The report 
said: 


The technical employees collectively denounce those who 
refuse to follow the party directive on combating labor 
turnover. Only immediate signature of the voluntary 
pledge can expiate this crime. The organized technical 
employees of Dnepropetrovsk are in duty bound to launch 
an immediate large-scale campaign to the end that not a 
single technical employee shall fail to sign... 6 


Under such circumstances, the vast number of ‘‘vol- 
untary” pledges could hardly claim to be taken seri- 
ously. In fact, many of the signers soon forgot about 
their obligation. But the campaign to promote ‘“‘volun- 
tary” indenture had paved the way for new legislative 
steps in which the principles of compulsion showed up 
more clearly. 


Curbs on Quitting 


For a long time Soviet labor law, laid down in the 
Labor Code of 1922, tended to assure the freedom of 
employees to terminate their employment. Under Sec. 
46 of the Labor Code, employment contracts entered 
into for an indefinite period * (the predominant type in 
Russia) could be terminated by the employee at any 
time, on one day’s notice in the infrequent cases when 
the wages were paid weekly, and on seven day’s notice 
in the case of the customary fortnightly or monthly 
pay. 

This provision remained formally valid until 1940 
and was confirmed repeatedly (as late as 1936 and 
1937) by the Supreme Court of the R.S.F.S.R.8 In 
practice, however, various special regulations soon 
tended to undermine the idea underlying Sec. 46. 

The first step was the decree issued by the CPC of 
the R.S.F.S.R. on September 6, 1930.9 Quitting by an 
employee, even though in accord with Sec. 46, was now 
regarded as “arbitrary” termination of the employment 
contract and tantamount to an infraction of work 
discipline. The labor exchanges had to start main- 
taining separate lists of job seekers who had “arbitrarily” 
terminated their employment or violated work dis- 
cipline, and to strike the men so listed from the relief 
rolls for a fixed period. “Stricter measures, including 


8 Za Industrializatsiu, September 16, 1930. 

TUnder Sec. 34, the duration of a contract running for a 
definite period could not exceed one year. On December 15, 1930, 
the maximum legal duration of an employment contract entered 
into for a definite period was extended to three years, by decree 
of the CEC and the CPC of the U.S.S.R. 

8 Sovetskaya Yustitsia, 1936, No. 32. p. 22; 1937, No. 1, p. 51 ff. 

®Decree of the CPC of the RSFSR “concerning regulations 
for supplying manpower for the national economy and for pro- 
moting the training of skilled labor,” Izvestia, September 8, 1930. 
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removal from the register of unemployed,” were to be 
taken against “persons who keep changing their place 
of employment without valid reasons.” 

Within a few days, in an ordinance of September 
13, 1930,19 the People’s Commissariat for Labor of 
the R.S.F.S.R. went a step farther. Under this ord- 
inance, employees who had “arbitrarily” terminated 
their employment lost their claims to unemployment 
benefits not just temporarily but permanently. They 
were not to get jobs, moreover, until every applicant 
on the regular waiting list was taken care of, and the 
employment exchange had to inform the prospective 
employer that the applicant had arbitrarily quit his 
last job. “Stubborn floaters” were liable to further 
punishment—including cancellation of their workers’ 
food cards.14 

Nationwide rules were adopted by the CC of the 
CPSU on October 20, and promulgated by the CEC 
and CPC of the U.S.S.R. on December 15, 1930. “De- 
serters and floaters” (wording of October 20) or “re- 
fractory disorganizers of production” (wording of 
December 15) were barred for six months from any 
jobs in industry or transportation. However, this did 
not apply to every employee who quit a job—only to 
termination of employment “under aggravating cir- 
cumstances” to be more closely defined by the People’s 
Commissariat for Labor of the U.S.S.R. 

This definition was provided by the Commissariat 
on January 18, 1931, in an ordinance “determining the 
persons to be considered refractory disorganizers of 
production.” 1” “Disorganizers” were now those, above 
all, who quit their jobs prior to the expiration of their 
contracts, or without giving the required notice— 
both stil! violations of contractual obligations. Yet 
even if due notice had been given and no contract viola- 
tion was involved, a worker was branded a “‘disorganizer 
of production” if he had voluntarily changed jobs more 
than once in the course of twelve months. Additional 
“disorganizers of production” were all workers fired 
for infractions of work discipline (as specified in detail 
in the ordinance), particularly for unjustified absence 
from work. 


On the Road to the Work-Book 


While these measures were introduced, leading Soviet 
circles gave much attention to a different means of 
indirectly tying the workers to their jobs. In the fall 
of 1930, A. Tsikhon, People’s Commissar for Labor of 
the U.S.S.R., disclosed: 


10 Issued in conjunction with the Supreme Economic Council 
of the RSFSR and the AUCTUC, cf. Izvestia Narkomtruda, 1930, 
No. 26-27. 

11 Within the framework of rationing, workers received higher 
rations for certain foods. , 


12 Izvestia, January 19, 1931. 
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The People’s Commissariat for Labor is presently exam- 
ining the question of whether to introduce a permanent 
work-book for all working people.13 


In retrospect, many of the regulations issued in the 
late months of 1930 appear as preparatory steps to 
the introduction of the work-book. 

On September 6, the CPC of the R.S.F.S.R. directed 
the People’s Commissariat for Labor to “work out 
procedures for entering the cause of discharge in the 
identification papers of any discharged employee.” !* 
Pursuant to this, the People’s Commissariat for Labor 
of the R.S.F.S.R. ruled on September 23, in open con- 
tradiction of the long-standing interpretation of exist- 
ing law, that plant managers, in discharging a man, 
had to enter “the real cause of discharge (employee’s 
request, expiration of contract, incompetence, absentee- 
ism, etc.)” in his wage-book. If he had none (because 
of short-time employment or for other special reasons) 
the cause of discharge was to be noted in a special 
identification paper. On January 18, 1931, a decree 
of the People’s Commissariat for Labor of the U.S.S.R. 
extended this ruling from the R.S.F.S.R. to the entire 
Soviet Union. 


The wage-book was newly issued in every plant and 
was not a worker’s permanent identification paper. Still, 
in registering an applicant for employment, the labor 
authorities were now obliged to call for his wage-book; 
this had been merely optional before. Now the reasons 
why a worker had left his last job were bound to come 
to the attention of the labor authorities and probably 
of his next employer. 


This was the first step to prepare the public for the 
introduction of a permanent work-book that would 
accompany the worker from plant to plant. The second 
step was a propaganda “campaign” for the work-book. 
It was launched in January, 1931, with an “Open 
Letter” signed by workers of the Kalinin Machine 
Works in Moscow. The purpose of the work-book 
was set forth as follows: 


The present hiring procedure is wrong. A plant must 
know whom it hires; it must not hire people who are 
unknown. The picture of every new worker must be 
clearly discernible to management and proletarian opinion; 
not only his social origin but his production record must 
be public. 

This means that every worker must have an identifica- 
tion paper recording not only his personal data but his 
status in production; what he did on previous jobs, where 
he worked and why he left; what services he rendered to 
production, and how he assisted socialist construction; 
whether he is a disciplined worker or a money grabber or 
loafer; how much he earned; when and how he was pro- 





13 A. Tsikhon, “On Bolshevik Paths. Remarks on the Con- 
ference of Labor Agencies,” Voprosy Truda, October-November, 
1930, p. 8. 


14 See n. 9, supra. 


moted, etc. In short, everything favorable and unfavorable 
in the production record of a man must be put down in his 
identification paper. 

Thus it will be possible to have a clear picture of every 
worker in the plant. Floaters, money grabbers, loafers 
and wreckers will have no chance of getting into the plant. 
This identification paper must become a kind of production 
passport, without which it will be impossible to get work 
anywhere.15 


This Open Letter was the signal for the publication 
of numerous statements in favor of the work-book— 
and none against. Even so, within a few weeks the 
issue was tacitly shelved. Evidently the idea was still 
too unpopular, and for the time being other means 
would still do. Among them were tightening of general 
disciplinary rules, particularly in regard to absenteeism, 
and adaptation of the social insurance system to the 
requirements of production policy. 

A kind of substitute for the work-book was soon 
introduced, anyway: a decree issued on December 27, 
1932, obliged everyone to carry a passport.!® 

This—according to the text of the decree—was 
directed against “persons not connected with either 
production, administration, or education.” Comment- 
ing on it, Pravda indignantly referred to “hundreds of 
people, class-alien or declassed, who pour into new 
industrial construction projects, dream of easy money, 
and seek to disrupt the iron discipline of socialist 
work.” Passports were to help purge the giant in- 
dustrial construction projects and government enter- 
prises of “floaters” and “money grabbers.” 

The polemics could scarcely disguise the real objec- 
tive, which was to tie the workers more firmly to their 
jobs. In fact, the passport turned into a labor passport. 
The decree of December 27, 1932, obliged every em- 
ployee to show his passport in applying for work, and 
every employer to enter the bearer’s place of work in 
the passport. Seasonal workers got identification papers 
in lieu of passports, not valid for more than three 
months and only to be extended, under regulations 
issued on January 14, 1933, upon application by plant 
management—i.e., the employer.1* 

The passport thus became an instrument for the 
control of workers’ migrations and, indirectly, an 
efficacious device for binding workers to the plants. 
Its effectiveness was increased by the fact that it was 
introduced at the beginning of 1933, when cutbacks 
in employment were considered for the first time in 
ten years. Penalties for absenteeism were getting stiffer, 
and on the other hand, industrial management was 
empowered to handle the rationed food supplies for 
its employed personnel. 


15 Izvestia, January 14, 1931. 


16 Decree of the CEC and the CPC of the USSR, Pravda, 
December 28, 1932. 


17 Izvestia, January 15, 1933. 
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Several years passed without a reopening of the work- 
book issue. It was not until the end of 1938 that the 
idea was revived and put into effect, in connection with 
other measures to strengthen work discipline, as part 
of the sweeping revision of Soviet labor law in Decem- 
ber, 1938. Its significance will be discussed later. 


Tightening Work Discipline 


The ground for the measures of 1938 was prepared 
by the tightening of disciplinary provisions. The most 
important of these concerned the “‘absence from work 
without valid reason,” — “truancy” (in Russian, 
progul). 

Originally, Soviet labor law was very lenient toward 
absenteeism. Under Sec. 47 of the 1922 Labor Code, 
it was cause for discharge without notice (and, of 
course, without severance pay) only if the employee 
was absent without valid reason for three consecutive 
days, or for six days in the course of a month. This 
clause was revised in August, 1927; thereafter discharge 
without notice was permitted if the employee failed 
to show up for three days in the course of a month.?® 

This was soon not considered enough, especially in 
view of the increasing scarcity of labor. On November 
15, 1932, Sec. 47 of the Labor Code was thoroughly 
revamped. Employers were now obliged (not merely 
entitled as previously) to discharge “truants” without 
notice; and one day of unjustified absence sufficed. A 
discharged truant was to be relieved of the food cards 
and merchandise coupons (for rationed manufactured 
goods) issued to the employee in connection with his 
job, and he was to be evicted from any dwelling fur- 
nished to him by the plant. He was to be evicted with 
his family, regardless of a lack of other accommodation, 
“at any time of the year,” and even “without providing 
transportation facilities.” 1° 

The whole regulation evidently centered in the ruth- 
less eviction clause. It was made even more stringent 
on June 27, 1933; now the offender was to be evicted 
not only from buildings owned by his employer but 
also from the property of construction or housing co- 
operatives which had allotted him “dwelling space” 
under an agreement with his employer.2° There are 
few other housing facilities available for wage and 
salary earners in Soviet industry, especially in the new 
giant plants. 

The new disciplinary provisions did not change the 
legal form of the relationship between employer and 
employee. But they did lay the groundwork for 
making unjustified absence from work a criminal 
offense, punishable under provisions of the Criminal 


18 Laws and Ordinances of the RSFSR, 1927:577. 
19 Laws and Ordinances, 1932:475. 
20 Laws and Ordinances, 1933:244. 
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Code. This was done through legislation enacted in 
1938 and 1940, which indeed wrought a fundamental 
change in the labor relationship. 


Labor Law Revision of December, 1938 


The enactment of these “reforms” was preceded by 
a large-scale propaganda campaign. The opening shot 
was a letter to the editor of Pravda, from a Stakhanovite 
employed in the Ural Works for Heavy Machine- 
Building in Sverdlovsk.21 Thereafter, day in, day out, 
the entire Soviet press wrote of a horrifying breakdown 
of discipline in the plants, of “floaters,” “truants,” 
“loafers,” etc.—as if Russian labor had become so 
utterly demoralized that nothing short of the most 
drastic measures could keep the workers on the job. 

Had this been true, no more serious indictment could 
have been returned against a system that had brought 
the workers’ morale and their attitude toward their 
work to such a level. Actually, conditions were not 
half so bad. When Pravda, for instance, scathingly re- 
buked the Ural Works for Heavy Machine-Building, 
the birthplace of the “anti-truancy movement,” for a 
loss of 7,978 man-days from a January through Novem- 
ber, 1938,.2% the figure seemed alarming, but in the 
giant plant it was equivalent to an annual loss of less 
than a work day per worker. 

The obviously exaggerated picture of the breakdown 
of work discipline was designed to justify the new 
measures, which profoundly affected working con- 
ditions. They were enacted in two installments. The 
first was a decree of the CPC of the U.S.S.R. “‘on the 
introduction of work-books,” adopted on December 
20, 1938; °° the second, a decree promulgated jointly 
by the CPC of the U.S.S.R., the CC of CPSU, and the 
AUCTUC on December 28, 1938, “concerning mea- 
sures to consolidate work discipline, improve the opera- 
tion of social insurances, and combat abuses in this 
field.”’ *4 

The introduction of work-books was particularly 
unpopular. It was surely no accident that in the 
“campaign” they were not mentioned until they could 
no longer be passed over in silence—until the day the 
work-book law was published. 

Under the act of December 20, 1938, work-books 
are issued by plant, management and, once issued, ac- 
company the employee from plant to plant. For the 
duration of employment they are in the safekeeping of 
management, which makes all entries. 

In practice, this meant another considerable restric- 
tion of the worker’s freedom, a new step along the 


21 Pravda, December 11, 1938. 
22 Pravda, December 22, 1938. 
23 Izvestia, December 21, 1938. 
24 Izvestia, December 29, 1938. 
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road to compulsory labor. But even within the frame- 
work of this evolving system, the work-book managed 
to become only a means of pressure on wage and salary 
earners, not the basis for a comprehensive organization 
of labor. No work-book was issued to the potential 
wage or salary earner until the worker actually took a 
job. Then only was he caught up in the intricate mecha- 
nism of manpower controls. As long as a Soviet citizen 
was not employed he retained a measure of freedom— 
but even though the Soviet worker and employee was in 
this way less bound, the whole system was at the same 
time shown to be purely oppressive, without even a 
semblance of constructive ideas. 

The work-book was, so to speak, the prelude to the 
“reform” of December, 1938. The “reform” was ef- 
fected in a decree of December 28, whose numerous 
clauses may be summed up as follows: 

1) employees had to give a month’s notice before quit- 
ing, instead of seven days; 

2) penalties for tardiness and unjustified absence from 
work were greatly stiffened; 

3) vacation laws and social insurance were remodeled 
into devices to bind the workers more firmly to their 
jobs. 

The longer notice required from an employee who 
wanted to quit needs no further elucidation. But quit- 
ting was not impeded by this provision alone. Under the 
decree of December 28, any employee who gave up a job 
of his own accord, even after a month’s notice, lost all 
health and maternity insurance rights and was not en- 
titled to sick benefits again until six months after 
starting a new job. This was spade work, so to speak, 
for the measures of 1940 which made job-quitting gen- 
erally a criminal offense. 

The gist of the act of December 28, 1938, was a set 
of rigorous disciplinary provisions. Every instance of 
being late for work “without valid reason,’ every 
case of knocking off early for lunch or at closing time, 
every kind of “loafing” on the job, efc., was now 
punishable. The penalties provided were: warning; 
reprimand; severe reprimand coupled with a warning 
of further steps, especially dismissal; transfer to lower- 
paid work for a period of up to three months. The 
imposition of these penalties was not discretionary but 
mandatory on the plant manager. 

If a worker incurred three such penalties within a 
month, or four within two consecutive months, he was 
liable—as in cases of truancy—to discharge without 
notice, with all the attendant consequences: eviction 
from home, if supplied on the basis of his employment, 
and loss of all sick benefit rights until he had put in 
six months on a new job. 

Less than two weeks went by before even these pro- 
visions were stiffened further. A “‘clarifying decision” 
of January 8, 1939, laid down the rule that being more 
than twenty minutes late for work constituted unjusti- 


fied absence *° (whereas the law of November 15, 1932, 
required absence for at least a full working day). This 
was what gave the decree of December 28, 1938, its 
full repressive significance. 


In the new vacation and social insurance rules, all 
rights and claims were tied to the length of employ- 
ment in one establishment. Full sick benefits (100 per 
cent of wages lost) were not to be due until after 
six years in a plant, and that only for union members. 
Between three and six years in a plant entitled em- 
ployees to 80 percent of full benefits; between two 
and three years, to 60 percent; less than two years, 
te fifty percent. Non-union employees were to draw 
half the union rate, i.e., between 25 and 50 percent of 
their lost wages. 

A wave of reprisals engulfed managers and other 
plant executives who failed to apply the new rules 
with the necessary speed and vigor. Administrative 
penalties—reprimands, demotions, transfers, dismissals 
—were reserved for minor offenses; serious cases called 
for criminal prosecution. On December 31, 1938, the 
Public Prosecutor of the U.S.S.R. directed his subor- 
dinates to charge their guilty executives with mal- 
feasance and dereliction in office—crimes punishable 
with imprisonment under sections 109 and 111 of the 
criminal code.”® 

Imprisonment, usually of from eight to twelve 
months, became the normal punishment for managerial 
violations of the law of December 28. In the first 
months of 1939, scores of such sentences were reported 
in the newspapers. As a result, plant officials, afraid of 
prosecution for “furthering truancy,” began discharg- 
ing employees without even so much as looking at the 
facts of a case. They soon acquired the nicknames of 
“reinsurers.” In a matter of weeks there were thousands 
of dismissals for truancy. The dismissals as such af- 
fected only a minority, of course; but a constant fear 
of dismissal seized the masses of labor as a whole. The 
fear of being late became a nightmare to workers, many 
of whom had no watches or clocks, and sent them 
speeding to work in frantic haste. The same fear made 
them gulp their lunch as quickly as possible. “Lunch 
takes our workers from 15 to 22 minutes,” boasted the 
canteen manager of the Moscow precision tool plant 
‘Tochizmeritel’.27 And the assistant manager of the 
Kharkov Tractor Works stated that in their hurry 
to get back to work in time the men of his plant 
“sometimes don’t get around to eating their lunch.” 78 

Needless to say, all these open and disguised devices 
for the “consolidation of work discipline” were de- 
signed rather to increase pressure than to create an 


25 Issued by the CPC of the USSR, the CC of the CPSU, and 
the AUCTUGC, cf. Izvestia, January 9, 1939. 

26 Sovetskaya Zakonnost, 1939, No. 1. 

27 Trud, February 3, 1939. 

28 Trud, February, 2, 1939. 
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efficient, well-planned organization of work. But every 
repressive measure caused more discontent and begot 
new repression, demonstrating the essential weakness 
of the new labor policy. The legislation of December, 
1938 had been in force for barely eighteen months 
when labor law and policy were “reformed” once more, 
in the same spirit. 


The “Reform” of June 1940: The End of Free 
Labor Relations 


The new “reform” was introduced by decree of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. on 
June 26, 1940. Again it went beyond mere discipli- 
nary measures, as witness the title of the decree which 
dealt with “conversion to an eight-hour day and seven- 
day week, and prohibition of workers and employees 
from quitting their jobs of their own accord.” ?® The 
new provisions, on the one hand, brought major changes 
in the rules governing working hours, and on the other, 
completely transformed the employment relationship. 


The provision of the second part of the decree of 
June 26, 1940 may be summarized as follows: 

Sec. 3 forbade wage and salary earners to terminate 
employment of their own accord. Quitting a job, as 
well as taking a new one, was now unlawful unless 
approved by plant management. 

Under Sec. +, plant managers were empowered and 
obliged to approve termination of employment only 
if, (a) in the judgment of a medical board, the em- 
ployee was prevented by sickness or disability from 
performing his past duties and the management could 
not assign him to other suitable work; or if an em- 
ployee eligible for a pension desired to stop working 
in the plant; (b) if the employee had to give up his 
work because of admission to a special or higher 
institution of learning. 

Sec. § provided for criminal prosecution of employees 
who quit the plant of their own accord. Upon con- 
viction, the People’s Court was required to impose 
prison sentences ranging from two to four months. 
Truancy—v.e., unjustified absences from work—also 
was made a criminal offense punishable with up to 
six months of “corrective labor” at the place of em- 
ployment, at wages reduced up to 25 per cent. 

With these provisions, employment ceased to be a 
free contractual relationship. As a rule—not always!— 
it began with an employment contract; once begun, 
however, it became a relationship founded on the prin- 
ciple of compulsory labor (unless the contract ex- 
pressly specified a limited duration). Aside from a 
few cases enumerated in the statutes, employment was 
no longer terminable by the employee. 

Unauthorized termination of employment and “tru- 


29 Izvestia, June 27, 1940. 
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ancy” (lateness of more than twenty minutes in coming 
to work, without valid reason) have since been offenses 
punishable by imprisonment or corrective labor under 
the Criminal Code. 


Corrective labor at the place of employment is a 
distinctive feature of Soviet labor law. It means that 
the offender goes on working where he is employed, 
but at reduced wages and subject to more rigid dis- 
cipline (with infractions treated somewhat like vio- 
lations of discipline in penal institutions). 


Additional teeth were soon put into these provisions. 
In September, 1940, the AUCTUC issued an “‘inter- 
pretation” of the law, to the effect that a sentence 
to corrective labor was to be regarded, for purposes 
of eligibility for insurance benefits, as an interruption 
of employment.*® An employee under sentence to 
corrective labor was to be treated as newly-employed 
after having quit of his own accord—meaning that he 
was not entitled to sick benefits for six months after 
the start of his sentence. 


Other provisions enacted on June 26, 1940, also were 
stiffened through interpretation. The decree made tru- 
ancy a criminal offense. But what was “truancy”? 


Regulations issued by the People’s Commissar for 
Justice and the Public Prosecutor of the U.S.S.R. on 
July 22, 1940, broadened its meaning to extend be- 
yond lateness of over twenty minutes in coming to 
work. It now also meant being late after the lunch 
recess, or leaving early either for lunch or at the close 
of the work period.*! This was still in line with the 
measures of December, 1938, which no one had dared 
to implement in this way at the time, despite some ad- 
monitions in the press.°* 

Now another step was taken. The Supreme Court 
of the U.S.S.R., in the plenary session of August 15, 
1940, ruled that the truancy provision of June 26 
were to apply to any “loafing on the job” (bezdel ’nich- 
aniye) for more than twenty minutes.** 

In practice, the point was to stretch the terms 
“truancy” and “loafing” by the broadest possible inter- 
pretation.** For instance: 


Persons must be regarded as truants if they fail to com- 
ply with orders given by the management with regard 
to overtime work and to work to be done on days off ... 
Today, when conditions often compel management to 
insist that workers put in overtime, non-compliance with 


30 Pravda, September 22, 1940. 

31Sovetskaya Yustitsia, 1940, no. 13, p. 5. 

32N. Aleksandrov, “Legal Problems of the Consolidation of 
Socialist Work Discipline,” Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo, 1939, 
No. 1, p. 78, insisted that being late for work after lunch should 
be treated as truancy. In actual practice, the “milder” interpre- 
tation prevailed at that time; only those workers who were more 
than twenty minutes late at the beginning of the work period 
were considered truants. 

33 Sovetskaya Zakonnost’ December, 1940, p. 7. 

34 Laws and Ordinances, 1941363 
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such orders cannot be tolerated. The plant manager will 
be responsible for unlawfully scheduling overtime; the 
worker has no right to check on whether the conditions 
for permitting overtime have been formally complied with. 
On the contrary, it is his duty to carry out the assignment ; 
he is liable to prosecution as a truant if he refuses, leaves 
the job ahead of time, or fails to report for work on a 
Sunday or another day off.35 


Thus an employee who refused to work overtime 
was guilty of “unjustified absence from work,” even 
though the overtime work had been scheduled in 
violation of the law. The Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. 
repeatedly upheld this view, and today it is the law 
throughout the Soviet Union. 

It was a cruel policy. The authors of the decree 
of June 26, 1940, were well aware that it could not 
be enforced without tremendous pressure. Hence, Sec. 
6 of the decree specifically called for criminal prose- 
cution of plant managers who failed to press charges 
against all employees quitting their jobs of their own 
accord. The same rule applied to managers hiring 
employees who had quit their last jobs of their own ac- 
cord. 

On June 27, the day of the publication of the decree, 
the People’s Commissar for Justice and the Public 
Prosecutor of the U.S.S.R. directed their subordinates 
to start immediate proceedings under Sections 109 and 
111 of the Criminal Code against plant managers who 
failed to comply. 


Beginnings of Planned Manpower Allocation 


To a much lesser degree, to be sure, the viewpoints 
of planned manpower organization also influenced the 
development of labor law in the 1930’s. But they, 
too, helped to rebuild the employment relationship on 
the basis of compulsory labor. 

In this respect, the resolution of the CC of the 
CPSU of October 20, 1930, was a document of great 
importance for the future direction of labor policy. 
The Commissariats for Labor of the U.S.S.R. and 
of the Union Republics were empowered to order 
transfers of skilled workers and technicians from less 
important industries, plants, and regions to more im- 
portant ones. The transfers had to be requested by the 
economic agencies—in practice, by plant management 
—and to be approved by the trade unions. 





Detailed regulations were issued on December 15, 
1930. The Commissariat for Labor was given broad 
powers to “methodically distribute the labor force 
within the framework of production plans approved 
by the competent agencies.” The rest of the legis- 
lation, however, did not express this general idea; 
it merely regulated two special problems: (1) the 


35 Shveitser, as quoted supra, no. 61, pp. 29 f. 


“combing-out” of surplus workers and skilled work- 
ers in the plants; (2) the procurement of technicians 
and skilled workers for particularly important indus- 
tries and plants (especially the huge new industrial 
establishments) by taking non-surplus personnel, if 
necessary, from less important industries and plants. 

This was the situation up to the end of the decade. 
The idea of planned compulsory manpower distribution 
did not reappear until after the decree of June 26, 1940, 
which legally bound wage and salary earners to their 
jobs. This decree did not contain provisions on the 
transfer of employees from plant to plant. The gap 
was filled by another decree issued by the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. on October 19, 
1940—‘‘concerning the mandatory transfer of engi- 
neers, technicians, foremen, technical employees, and 
skilled workers from certain plants, offices, and public 
institutions to others.” The People’s Commissars of the 
U.S.S.R. were empowered to order the transfer of such 
qualified wage and salary earners from one place of 
work to another; the concept of technical “qualifi- 
cation” was broadly interpreted, and distance of trans- 
fer was no consideration.*® 

With the decree of October 19, 1940, practically all 
elements of a system of compulsory labor wer» at hand. 
The only thing lacking was an administrative set-up 
to make this system operate as a coordinated com- 
pulsory organization of work processes. 


The War and Postwar Years 


The war did not cause any fundamental reversal 
in the labor policies of the Soviet Union. The inherent 
laws governing the development of a totalitarian dic- 
tatorship and manifested in the Soviet-Russian labor 
policies had slowly permeated the whole organization 
of labor with the principle of compulsion even be- 
fore the Soviet Union entered the war. The war brought 
the development to a logical conclusion. 

Pointing the way, in this sense, were the measures 
which had been carried out already in peacetime, in 
the summer and fall of 1940. As has been shown above, 
they had legally sanctioned the freezing of wage and 
salary earners in their places of work and added harsher 
and more rigorous features to the disciplinary regime 
already in force. All these measures were reinforced 
with the advent of war. 

On December 26, 1941, the Presidium of the Su- 
preme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. issued an act dealing with 
the “responsibility of wage and salary earners employed 
in war plants, in cases of unauthorized termination 
of employment.”** The new decree aimed at “uncon- 
ditional freezing of wage and salary earners in war 
plants.” All manual and non-manual workers, re- 


36 Izvestia, October 20, 1940. 
37 Izvestia, December 27, 1941. 








gardless of sex or age, were pronounced “mobilized” 
and “‘tied for the duration of the war to the establish- 
ments employing them.” 

An employee who quit his job without specific 
authorization was a “deserter” liable to imprisonment 
of five to eight years (instead of from two to four 
months, as provided in the act of June 26, 1940, 
which had first made unauthorized termination of 
employment a criminal offense). The very concept, 
“war industry,” received the broadest interpretation. 
As “other industrial establishments cooperating in sup- 
plying war industry” were put on the same footing 
as war industry proper, a great majority of all indus- 
trial plants were subject to the new legislation. 

Other measures followed in rapid succession. On 
February 13, 1942, the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R. enacted legislation ‘ton war- 
time conscription of the employable urban population 
for work in production and construction.”3? Under 
this act all employables “from the ranks of those not 
employed in government institutions or government- 
owned plants,” men from 16 to 55 and women from 
16 to 45 (under provisions issued seven months later, 
even up to 50) years of age were subject to draft for 
industrial or construction work “at their places of 
residence.” Exemptions were granted only to students, 
to mothers of infant children, and, if no other relatives 
could replace them in the house, to mothers of children 
under eight years of age. 

Even more effective results seem to have been 
achieved by the harvest conscription of city-dwellers, 
first ordered on April 13, 1942, under a decree of the 
CPC of the U.S.S.R. and the CC of the CPSU con- 
cerning “regulation of the conscription of the employ- 
able population in cities and rural communities for 
work in kolkhozes (collective farms), sovkhozes (state 
farms), °° and MTS’s (mechanical tractor stations) .” 4° 

Now many more men and women were made subject 
to draft. Only those employed in industry and trans- 
portation were exempt, while employees of the govern- 
mental and public services were not; the act of April 
13 explicitly required the latter to be drafted insofar 
as it was possible without disrupting operation of the 
services. In contrast to the act of February 13, 1942, 
the draft further covered all school children from the 
sixth to the tenth grade, and all students of technical 
colleges and universities (except for students in the 
pre-graduation term). 

The draft age was from 14 to 55 for men, and from 
14 to 50 for women. In many places, drafting of 
schoolchildren (with teachers) for harvest work be- 


38 Vedomosti Verkhovnovo Soveta, March 5, 1942. 

39 Farms owned and operated by the government. 

40 Taws and Ordinances, 1942:60. Machine-Tractor Stations 
are government-operated centers for farm machinery, etc., serv- 
icing the kolkhozes. 
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came the most widely applied form of conscripting 
city-dwellers for farm labor. 

Though only temporary conscription was intended, 
the 1942 regulations failed to state the duration or 
amount of work required from a draftee. In 1943 
the harvest labor to be performed by conscripts was 
specified: 50 to 60 daily quotas on state farms, or 40 to 
50 “man-days” on collective farms. Reduced assign- 
ments were set for children: 20 to 30 daily quotas 
on state farms, or 20 to 30 “‘man-days” on collective 
farms. Having completed the assignment, conscripts 
could be “released from conscription at their request.” #1 
But frequently—especially in cases of schoolchildren 
drafted for farm labor—the legal limits were exceeded 
by as much as 200 to 300 percent and more. 


The decisive feature of the system of labor law as 
it developed in wartime was the extension of the system 
of restraint, of binding workers to the plant. Cracks 
in this system appeared, however, even before the end 
of the war. Discipline slackened first in the plants 
which had been moved eastward in the first year of 
the war. In 1943, when the Red Army waged its 
great offensive and reconquered major areas, the work- 
ers generally expected the relocated plants to be re- 
stored to their original locations. 


The authorities had failed to reckon with the fact 
that, having waited so long and confidently for their 
return, the workers and employees of the relocated 
enterprises would spontaneously set out for home. By 
the time it turned out that many evacuees were on their 
way, it was scarcely possible to use the punitive meas- 
ures provided in the law. Homeward migration assumed 
alarming proportions. “Floating” again became a con- 
spicuous phenomenon. 

It soon appeared that “floating” was by no means 
limited to evacuees. In October, 1944, the following 
story was reported by an Izvestia correspondent from 
Alma-Ata, capital of the Kazakh Republic. 

“One of the nation’s largest plants, whose output 
is of great importance,” had been evacuated in 1941. 
After three years, labor turnover was rampant in the 
plant: “In the first half of the current year (1944) the 
plant had to let go 1,067 employees for different 
reasons. Turnover is still on the increase. In the third 
quarter, 583 persons were released from work, while 
300 left their jobs of their own accord.” 

Who should be surprised that the workers made 
efforts to escape? “Only one-third of the workers now 
live in relatively well-kept dormitories. Other plant 
employees to this day have been living in places which 
they had originally been assigned under doubling-up 
regulations,” which meant “under unbearable housing 
conditions.” The emergency housing program was not 


41 Decree of the CPC of the U.S.S.R. and the CC of the CPSU 
of July 17, 1943, “on 1943 harvesting,” Izvestia, July 18, 1943. 
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being carried out—‘instead of eighteen dormitory 
barracks and twenty-two family houses, only nine 
barracks have been built.” #? 


This was by no means an isolated case. How labor 
turnover could rise to such an extent with the decrees 
of June 26, 1940, and particularly of December 26, 
1941, remaining in force, was never discussed in the 
papers. The legal situation after the end of the war 
was rather confused, anyway. Immediately after the 
end of the war with Germany, when the Soviet Union 
—which took no part in the Japanese war until August, 
1945— was in fact no longer at war, the leading Soviet 
circles apparently intended to drop the wartime labor 
laws. In particular, this intention seemed implicit in the 
decree issued on July 7, 1945, by the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., “concerning an am- 
nesty in connection with the victory over Germany.” 
In this decree, persons convicted of unauthorized de- 
parture from war plants received strikingly special 
treatment.*® These “demobilization” sentiments did 
not last, however. As early as August, 1945, the press 
carried an interview with the Public Prosecutor of the 
U.S.S.R., K. P. Gorshenin, “on the strengthening of 
work discipline,” ** in which the superme guardian of 


42 Izvestia, October 27, 1944. 

43 Pravda, July 8, 1945. Persons convicted of general crimes or 
misdemeanors were pardoned if their punishment did not exceed 
three years in jail; longer terms were merely to be reduced, and 
only terms not exceeding one year were to be expunged from 
the penal record. In striking contrast to this, persons convicted 
of unauthorized departure from war plants and sentenced, under 
the decree of December 26, 1941, to at least five years in jail were 
granted full pardons, with all punishments expunged from the 
record, and all pending indictments were quashed. This would 
hardly have been done if there had been no intention of repealing 
the decree of December 26. 

44 Izvestia, August 23, 1945. 


Two Views of Soviet 


Paul Briére: 
Salaires et niveau de vie en U.R.SS. 
Les Iles d’Or, Paris, 1951, 103 pages. 


Solomon M. Schwarz: 
Labor in the Soviet Union 
Praeger, New York, 1952, 364 pages. 


Reviewed by Jerzy George Gliksman 


HE belief that the Soviet Union is a country of 
industrial democracy is possibly the most wide- 
spread and perservering of all misconceptions regard- 
ing the Soviet state. Any sober and objective studies 


law and justice came out for vigorous prosecution of 
“floaters” and “‘truants” and expressly called for strict 
compliance with the decrees of both June 26, 1940, and 
December 26, 1941. In fact, the decree of December 
26, 1941—the central piece of wartime labor legis- 
lation—remained in force for a long time and was 
commented upon as the law of the land in the Soviet 
textbooks on labor law.*® The textbook published in 
1949 was the first to pass over the December 26 decree 
in silence.*® 

The decrees of February 13 and April 13, 1942, gov- 
erning compulsory labor service, do not seem to have 
been applied any more after the war’s end. On occasion 
—possibly from force of habit— men were still drafted 
for work, though much less extensively than in war- 
time. In the fall of 1946, for instance, the papers re- 
ported that in the towns of the Novosibirsk region 
28,000 persons had been drafted for harvest work.*? 

Even the enforcement of the decree of June 26, 
1940, seemed to be somewhat uncertain in 1945 and 
1946. This however, was merely a passing phase. The 
Soviet government and the CPSU strove hard to over- 
come the weakening of their rigid system—an unavoid- 
able wartime phenomenon—in many fields. In the 
field of labor policy, too, they soon seemed ready for 
2 consistent pursuit of the course that had been fore- 
shadowed in the last years before the Soviet entry 
in to the war and strikingly expressed in the “reform” 
of June, 1940. 


45 N. D. Alexandrov and D. M. Genkin, eds., Soviet Labor Law, 
publ. by the People’s Commissariat of Justice of the U.S.S.R. 
Moscow, 1946, pp. 278 and 282. 

46N. D. Alexandrov, ed., Soviet Labor Law, publ. by the 
People’s Commissariat of Justice of the U.S.S.R., Moscow, 1949, 
pp. 280-282. 

47 Sotsialisticheskoye Zemledelie, September 15, 1946. 
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Labor 


which can help dispel this illusion are therefore of 
immeasurable value and importance. 


The books under review are such studies. Of the 
two, Mr. Briére’s slim volume is less comprehensive 
and less scholarly, but nevertheless competent and in- 
teresting. The author examines Soviet wage dynamics 
over a thirty-four year period. He first describes the 
experimental attempt during the period of “war com- 
munism” (1918-1921) to establish an order of egali- 


Mr. Gliksman is the author of Tell the West (New York, 
1948). He is now on the staff of the Russian Research 
Center, Harvard University. 
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tarianism and an economy not based on money. At 
the beginning of 1921, in a period of unmitigated 
inflation and misery, workers reccived on the average 
only 13.8 percent of their total remuneration in money 
wages. The system was a total failure; real wages 
dropped below the level of subsistence to one-third of 
prewar wages, and the general economic catastrophe 
made the retreat into the New Economic Policy (NEP) 
an act of necessity. With the institution of a mixed 
economy, the tide was turned toward partial recovery. 
In this period, the author observes, the productivity 
and earnings of workers in the private sector of the 
economy were much higher than those of workers in 
the nationalized sector. He describes in some detail 
how the piece-rate systems of wages, discontinued in 
1917, was resumed on a wider scale between 1921 and 
1927, and traces the course of average real wages, 
which reached the prewar level in 1926 and surpassed 
it slightly in 1928. 

Mr. Briére’s analysis of the dynamics of Soviet wages 
during the period of the Five Year Plans is similar 
to studies by other Western experts. He presents in- 
teresting discussions of Soviet work norms, time and 
motion study, progressive piece rates, the system of 
bonuses, efc., and shows that under pressures of eco- 
nomic factors, the Soviet system was forced to adapt 
capitalist methods of labor remuneration and the capi- 
talist structure of wages. He points out that while 
trade unions in the capitalist countries (and collective 
bargaining in the U.S.A.) serve as a check against the 
misuse of these methods to exploit labor, the main role 
of Soviet trade unions is to spur workers to maximum 
exertion. 


Whereas Soviet per capita production quotas were 
formerly based on the “‘average arithmetical” norms of 
output, i.¢., the average productivity of all workers 
of an enterprise, today work-norms are based on so- 
called ‘‘average-progressive” rates achieved by the best 
workers. The author discusses Stakhanovism, showing 
its development from individual record achievement 
into “mass Stakhanovism.” He also notes that while 
in capitalist countries the differential in wages between 
skilled and unskilled labor tends to decrease, the op- 
posite is true in the Soviet Union. 

Deflating Soviet claims regarding the value of “‘so- 
cialized wages” in the U.S.S.R. Mr. Briére shows that 
the non-monetary benefits which accrue to the workers 
of ‘‘capitalist” France are superior to those granted 
Soviet workers (¢.g., longer periods of paid vacation.) 

The last part of the study is devoted to war and 
postwar developments. Among other points, the author 
discusses: War-time restrictions and conditioning with 
regard to labor; the postwar abolition of rationing 
(accomplished by step-by-step decreases in the prices 
of non-rationed articles and concurrent increases in the 
prices of rationed goods); the “revaluation” of the 
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ruble, which helped check inflation but largely at the 
expense of the poorest classes of the population, who 
lost 90 percent of their assets in the conversion. 

Mr. Briére no doubt has a good knowledge of Soviet 
economic literature. Unfortunately, while he makes 
clear reference to French and English-language sources, 
he rarely indicates the source of Soviet materials he has 
used, how he has used them, or how he has arrived at 
the statistical tables in his study. Other flaws which 
mar his otherwise useful study are certain editorial 
remarks—including, for example, a comment about 
“the oriental apathy” of the Soviet workers and a 
rather shocking statement that the policy of collectivi- 
zation of agriculture and of rapid industrialization was 
adopted in the U.S.S.R. as the only policy “suitable to 
the Russian people, because of their brutality”. 


These shortcomings notwithstanding, Mr. Briére’s is 
an incisive and honest attempt to contribute to the 
admittedly scant store of reliable and intelligent in- 
formation on the Soviet Union available to the French 
reading public. 

The second book, Labor in the Soviet Union, avoids 
the errors which characterize Mr. Briére’s study. Its 
author, an eminent expert on Soviet social and economic 
conditions, has succeeded in sifting out of the in- 
credible redundancy and empty verbalism of Soviet 
writings enough information to make his study the 
most lucid and comprehensive account of Soviet labor 
ever to be published. Mr. Schwarz was faced with the 
seemingly insurmountable problem of compounding an 
accurate picture of Soviet labor in the absence of sys- 
tematic, consistent, and trustworthy Soviet data. For 
the past twenty years, the Soviet authorities have failed 
to release comprehensive statistics on wages, a cost of 
living index, adequate information on population dis- 
tribution by social groups, or even quantitative break- 
downs of workers in the different branches of the econ- 
omy. Yet the author, basing his study almost exclu- 
sively on Soviet sources, has managed to describe not 
only the formal framework of labor policy, but its 
operation in actual practice, and its effects upon the 
Soviet working class. The value of this account is 
further enhanced by Mr. Schwarz’s careful documen- 
tation of his sources, which allows the reader to check 
data for himself and often to interpret them inde- 
pendently. 

As a conscientious scholar, the author preferred to 
leave certain gaps in his study rather than to indulge 
in speculation or unsupported assertions. However, the 
reader probably will regret the lack of a chapter on 
trade unions, a topic which has received little treat- 
ment in the English language. It is also unfortunate 
that so-called “socialist competition” and other mea- 
sures used to increase labor productivity, (considered 
in the Soviet Union of such paramount importance), 
were not analyzed in greater detail. Likewise, the role 
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of the secret police (spetsotdel) in the Soviet enterprises 
is not mentioned. However, these and a few other 
omissions do not detract seriously from the high quality 
or the comprehensiveness of the book. 


The study begins with a general characterization 
and description of the growth and transformation of 
the Soviet working class. The author discusses the 
rapid increase of the urban proletariat, the expanding 
exploitation of woman and youth labor, and the in- 
crease in the proportion of manual workers—all factors 
of great sociological import in the reshaping of the 
social pattern of the U.S.S.R. An important chapter 
of the book deals with the successive stages of tighten- 
ing work discipline, which led to an end of free labor 
relations in the U.S.S.R. (reprinted in abridged form 
elsewhere in this issue.) 


About one third of Mr. Schwarz’s study is devoted 
to a comprehensive analysis of wages and living stand- 
ards of the Soviet workers. We are shown the develop- 
ment of the Soviet wage system from the early egali- 
tarian trends to the adoption of steep, progressive piece 
rates and Stakhanovism, reflecting the mounting em- 
phasis on productivity and resulting in wage differen- 
tials unsurpassed in any other country. 


The author traces the dynamics of Soviet nominal 
and real wages. He shows that: In 1928, after the 
recovery period of the NEP, the real wages of the 
Soviet worker slightly exceeded the pre-World War I 
level. The years of the first Five Year Plan (1928- 
1932) brought a catastrophic drop in real wages (about 
50 percent) due to a sharp inflationary rise in prices 
which outweighed the nominal increases in wages. A 
slight rise from 1935 to mid-1938 was followed by 
a new downward trend, and real wages remained at a 
low level throughout the war years. 


At the end of 1946, a new upward movement began. 
In his analysis of wages in the post-war period, Mr. 
Schwarz finds himself at variance with most other 
experts on Soviet labor economics. Mr. Schwarz claims 
that the average annual wage of the Soviet worker 
amounted to 5,200—5,400 rubles in 1948 and probably 
also in 1949 and 1950. The estimates of the other 
experts are higher. For instance, Professor Naum Jasny, 
noted economist at Stanford University, California, 
estimates the average annual wage at 6,775 rubles in 
1948; 7,000 in 1949; 7,250 in 1950, and 7,500 in 
19d i. 


Mr. Schwarz indicates that if his figures are correct, 
the real wages of the Soviet worker are now even lower 
than they were before the outbreak of the Russo- 
German war. If the “optimists” are right, the 1940 
wage level has by now been exceeded, but the real 
wages accruing to Soviet workers are only slightly 
more than half of the real wages in 1928, before the 
Five Year Plans were initiated. 


The author includes in his study an international 
wage comparison for the years 1950-51 based on two 
studies by Irving B. Kravis of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. The accompanying tables compare 
the U.S.S.R. with other countries on the basis of food 
prices calculated in minutes of work, indices of real 
hourly earnings, and indices of real wages. According 
to this last table, the ratio of real wages in the U.S.A. 
to those in the U.S.S.R. is 7.14 : 1. 

An illuminating section of the book deals with so- 
called “socialized wages,” which, according to Soviet 
economists, increase the average money wage of a 
Soviet worker by 38 percent. The author clearly ex- 
poses the exaggerated nature of this claim. Many of 
the alleged benefits, such as social insurance, exist in 
other modern states. The cost of all free public health 
services in the U.S.S.R. amounted to only 4.6 percent of 
the aggregate payroll in 1936, (the latest year for which 
data are available). Sums spent by the government 
on general education for workers—i.e. on scholarships— 
are an insignificant percent of the total payroll. 

Rent paid by the Soviet workers is very low, but 
im most cases the accommodations are no better than 
slums by Western standards. If the relatively high 
cost of utilities and upkeep (light, water, disposal of 
garbage, repairs, etc.) are added to the rent proper, 
the total housing expenses of a Russian worker are 
comparable to those borne by workers in other countries. 

A natural complement to the discussion on earnings 
is a chapter on working conditions. “Protection of 
labor” (limitation of hours of work, safety and hy- 
gienic measures, special protective legislation for work- 
ing women and juveniles, etc.) was, in the early days, 
one of the main objectives of Soviet labor policy. How- 
ever, when maximum production became the paramount 
consideration, “protection of labor” was reduced to 
secondary importance. 

Before the war, the Soviet Union had boasted of the 
“shortest working day in the world”—-seven hours. In 
practice the seven hour day never had universal appli- 
cation because of widespread, often compulsory, over- 
time work. The legal restrictions on overtime were 
ignored, and in the 1930’s there were many instances 
when workers were kept on the job for two or even 
three consecutive shifts. To give an appearance of 
lcgality to the non-payment of overtime rates, overtime 
work was occasionally presented as “socialist competi- 
tion”. In June, 1940 the eight-hour day was officially 
introduced for almost all workers, even for juveniles 
and certain salaried employees who until then had 
worked a six-hour day. 

The same decree abolished the artificial six-day week 
(five work days and one day off) and reinstated a 
normal seven-day week (six days of work), thereby 
increasing further the number of work-hours. A con- 
current decree prohibited any increase in earnings to 
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compensate for the longer hours; piece rates were 
lowered accordingly. 

After the Nazi invasion in 1941, legislation was 
enacted providing for mandatory overtime up to three 
hours a day (paid at time and a half), and the 60-66 
hour week became the rule. After the war’s end there 
Was a return to the 48-hour week. 

Protective legislation for female labor was relaxed 
to a great degree in 1940. For example, a provision 
prohibiting underground work by women in mines was 
officially rescinded; it had long been disregarded in 
practice anyway. Night-work for women is still banned 
officially, but the regulation has very often been trans- 
gressed. 

Rounding out the picture of working conditions, the 
author notes the decline of safety standards which 
followed upon adoption of speed-up methods and 
Stakhanovism, and the loss of almost all authority by 
the labor inspectors. 

The final chapter of the book is devoted to social 
insurance, a field in which Mr. Schwarz excels. Un- 
fortunately this chapter had to be extensively con- 
densed. 

Originally, Soviet health insurance could compare 
favorably with other countries. Thoughout the 1920’s, 
the great majority of workers and employees were 
entitled to sickness benefits equivalent to their full 
wages. But legislation enacted in the 1930’s gradually 
curtailed this liberal allowance. Health insurance was 
turned into an instrument to enforce stricter labor 
discipline and to check labor mobility, a perennial and 
serious problem to the authorities. For example, pro- 


Kast Germany: Soviet 


J. P. Nettl: 
The Eastern Zone and Soviet Policy in Germany 
Oxford University Press, 1951, 324 pages 


Reviewed by Abraham I. Ascher 


MONG the countries behind the Iron Curtain, 

Eastern Germany represents a special case; it is 
the one country that Soviet Russia has not been able 
to transform into a full-fledged satellite. The com- 
munist order of society, as it is known in the Soviet 
Union or in the Eastern European satellites, has not 
been instituted. The reasons for this “deviation” from 
the usual communist pattern of consolidation are 
described in great detail by Mr. Nettl in his scholarly 





Mr. Ascher is a student of Central European Affairs 
now doing advanced research at Columbia University, New 
York. 
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visions were passed requiring workers to hold jobs for 
a specified period before they could become eligible 
for benefits. The latest decree, issued in August, 1948, 
requires that workers be employed for eight years in 
one job before they can claim benefits equal to the 
full amount of their wages. Workers employed for 
less than three years in the same place can collect only 
50 percent of their wages. Non-union members are 
entitled to only half of the above rates. Disability and 
old-age benefits were also made contingent upon the 
length of continuous employment in the same enter- 
prise. 

Maternity insurance has been made fairly liberal as 
as a means to spur the Soviet birth rate. Benefits are 
paid for five weeks before and six weeks after delivery 
and additional small sums are paid as nursing and 
layette benefits. Mothers of large families are given 
cash awards, honorary titles, and medals (“Heroine 
Mother,” ‘“‘Mother’s Glory,” ‘Medal of Motherhood,” 
etc.) . 

Piecing together the various aspects of labor policy 
of the Soviet Government—its manpower recruitment 
methods, its devices to increase productivity and en- 
force work discipline, the curbs against labor turn- 
over, the controls over manpower allocation, wage 
policy, working conditions, the manipulation of the 
social insurance system—there emerges a consistent 
pattern of exploitation and intimidation of the Soviet 
working populace. Mr. Schwarz has traced this pattern 
with great lucidity and objectivity; his book is an 
indispensable and invaluable source of information 
for every student of the Soviet scene. 


Captive 


and penetrating analysis of the political and economic 
history of Eastern Germany during the period 1945- 
1950. 

The first part of the study deals with Allied war- 
time plans for Germany. Mr. Nettl points out that 
even before Germany’s defeat, Soviet Russia was vitally 
concerned with the question of reparations from the 
crushed enemy. By the time of the Yalta Conference 
the enormity of Soviet demands had already become a 
serious bone of contention between the eastern and 
western allies, and, of course, no reparations agreement 
was ever concluded. Immediately upon their occupa- 
tion of the Eastern Zone, the Soviet authorities pro- 
ceeded unilaterally with a looting of East German 
capital goods. These exactions increased as control of 
the zone was consolidated. In Nettl’s view, during 
the period from the autumn of 1946 until the end of 
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1948 “reparations in one form or another became the 
dominating factor in the economic field, indeed in 
every field” of zonal affairs. 

The author describes the various types of reparations 
collected by the conqueror. Reparations in the form 
of capital goods, current production, and labor were 
mentioned in the Yalta and Potsdam agreements. The 
Soviets, however, devised additional methods of ap- 
propriating East German assets. Perhaps the most 
startling was the establishment of Soviet corporations 
in Germany. These corporations consist of sequestered 
property owned by the Soviet Government and en- 
tirely divorced from German control. Enjoying a 
form of extraterritoriality and comprising about 25 
percent of the zone’s total productive capacity, they 
may be said to constitute an imperium in imperio. After 
a careful study of available data, Mr. Nettl concludes 
that Soviet reparations of all types during the years 
1945-48 reached the imposing total of eleven and a 
half billion marks (based on the mark’s 1936 value). 
Detailed statistical information is provided in support 
of this estimate. 

In the light of these exorbitant seizures, communism 
could hardly take root in East Germany. While an 
active communist organization did appear soon after 
1945, it became increasingly clear that “its existence 
did not serve German political development, but Rus- 
sian economic expansion.” The specific task of the 
German Communists was not so much the social and 
economic reorganization of Germany as the defense 
of Soviet measures against a hostile population. In 
short, the Socialist Unity Party (SED), which was 


formed in 1946 out of a forced union of the Com- 
munist and Socialist Parties, was little more than the 
“vanguard for Soviet exploitation.” 


In the author’s opinion two other reasons help ex- 
plain the Soviet Union’s failure to effect a complete 
communization of Eastern Germany. First, the Com- 
munists would like to have all of Germany safely behind 
the Iron Curtain. Any move to organize East 
Germany along stricter communist lines would 
increase the already rife antagonism of the people of 
Western Germany and thereby destroy whatever slim 
hopes the Communists may still entertain of uniting 
Germany under Soviet xgis. Secondly, the close con- 
tact still prevailing between the two zones would make 
it impossible to conceal communist machinations. The 
Soviets therefore considered it advisable to maintain at 
least the facade of democracy. 


The outward trappings of democracy are an elected 
legislative body and a system of competitive political 
parties, and these two institutions have been duly es- 
tablished in the Eastern Zone. But Mr. Nettl shows that 
the actual operation of the political system is anything 
but democratic. He lists the privileges that are granted 
to SED members and especially functionaries, such as 
extra rations of butter, meat, cigarettes, clothing, and 
other goods. As the author puts it: 


It is hardly necessary to point out what difference in the 
Eastern Zone these additions made to the ordinary rations, 
or how important they were in persuading possible doubters 
of the truth of Soviet Marxist theory. 


Another such example concerns the distribution of 
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Share of Soviet Corporations in the Industrial Capacity and Production of the Soviet Zone, 1947* 


SAG ** percentage of total 
production 1947 


15-20 15-20 
40 40 
80 70 
55 40 
70 60 
40 30 
70 55 
50 35 
40 20 
40 30 
18 8 
30 15 

5 2-3 
8 j 
25 15-17 


* Reprinted from the book under review, p. 222. 
** S$AG=Soviet Industrial Corporations. 
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paper, a very scarce commodity. Of 900 tons of paper 
apportioned to political parties during the first quarter 
of 1947, the SED received 845 tons, even though its 
electoral vote had been less than 50 percent. And, of 
course, certain state positions were invariably awarded 
to reliable Communists, especially key jobs in the 
regional and local branches of the information service, 
which supervises political espionage. In 1946, members 
of other parties still held a good number of the less 
important posts in government; by the beginning of 
1948 the great majority of these posts were in SED 
hands. “Parties” still existed, but control of the 
political life was securely in the hands of one party, a 
party that from the time of its origin was nothing but 
a tool of the Soviet Military Administration. 

Especially interesting are the author’s comments 
on the land law enacted in September, 1945. While 
the land reform was carried out with a good deal of 
arbitrariness, there can be no question that it trans- 
formed the Eastern Zone from a semi-feudal preserve 
into a country of small farmers. In this process the 
existing regime gained a considerable number of sup- 
porters, for the new landowners dreaded the possibility 
of a return of the Junkers. The reform, of course, 
does not conform to the communist pattern, since 
collectivization (also dreaded by the new landowners) 
has so far been studiously avoided. 

Despite the benefits of land distribution, Soviet 
agricultural policy has brought in its wake certain 
specific disadvantages. As Nettl points out, official 
organizations (Administration for Agricultural and 
Farmers’ Cooperative Organization) were set up to 
plan production and to supervise the communal owner- 
ship of implements. The farmer is given detailed in- 
structions about methods of sowing, reaping, and dis- 
tribution. And since vitally needed machinery is hired 
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out at very cheap rates, these organizations, controlled 
by the SED, have the “economic power to strangle 
political recalcitrants.” In the author’s words, if it 
is true that independence was the historical aim of the 
peasant, he lost almost as much in this case as he had 
gained. 


Mr. Nettl’s book is a mine of information. He 
describes in minute detail the administrative set-up, 
economic plans and achievements, and political de- 
velopments in Eastern Germany, and analyzes its re- 
lationships with Western Germany and the Iron Curtain 
countries. Wherever possible, he provides appropriate 
statistical information. This thorough study has led 
him to one firm conclusion: despite all pressures and 
despite certain benefits that the land law has brought 
to the farmers, a free election in the Zone—before 
Nazism, a traditional stronghold of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party—would result in a resounding defeat for 
the communist regime. He states: 


Unless the status quo could last for at least another 
generation, however, Eastern Germany would shed its 
communist superstructure without much difficulty, once the 
direct military control of the Soviets was removed to a 
safe distance. Since communism had been brought in by 
bayonets, and served exclusively Soviet purposes, it was 
entirely dependent on their continued presence, until suf- 
ficient German bayonets could be found to take their place. 


It might be added that virtually every student of 
East German affairs and virtually every refugee from 
the Eastern Zone shares Mr. Nettl’s view. If further 
proof is required, one need only point out that the 
general elections, originally scheduled to take place in 
1949, were postponed by the authorities for many 
months on the thin and vague excuse of “economic 
reasons’. 
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Some Recent Studies On Communist Affairs 


FRANCE 


Le Grand Guignol Judiciare de Prague (The Court- 
room Grand Guignol? of Prague) by Paul Barton, in 
Preuves, (Paris) No. 23, January, 1953. 


The author attempts to analyze the 1952 Prague 
trial of Slansky and his associates as a theatrical pro- 
duction. At first, the reader has the feeling that the 
author is merely using a novel device to deal with 
an outworn topic. As one reads on, however, one’s 
conviction grows that the trial must indeed have been 
staged by an unseen director in a way calculated to 
produce the maximum dramatic effect. 


The principle that the primary aspect of a com- 
munist public trial is its show value (‘to mobilize 
proletarian public opinion”) was laid down in 1936 
by Andrei Vyshinski, then chief prosecutor of the 
U.S.S.R. In Prague, as in Moscow, various tricks were 
employed to increase suspense, to make the charges 
seem more realistic, the victims more detestable. An 
atmosphere of immutable fate pervaded the trial as 
the biographies of the accused were introduced; they 
were so phrased as to give the spectator and radio 
listener the impression that the accused were pre- 
destined for a career of treason from their early youth. 
In the case of the defendants of “Jewish bourgeois” 
background, it was not even anything they themselves 
contrived, but their class origin which destined them 
for crime. The essence of tragedy is to get the specta- 
tor to identify himself with the hero. The success of 
the Prague trial in this respect is a measure of its general 
effectiveness. One had the feeling, Barton writes, that 
when Rudolf Slansky, only shortly before one of the 
most feared and hated men of Czechoslovakia, got up 
to confess his crimes with dignity and self-control, 
the audience trembled with him. And herein lay the 
main purpose of the trial: to inspire horror, to paralyze 
resistance. The producers of the trial even had comic 
scenes for relief; but these turned out lamentably. 


Some people ask how the spectators could believe the 
charges against Slansky & Co. As Barton puts it, 
truth was not the issue. When Oedipus speaks of his 
monstrous relations with Jocasta, must the spectator 
believe in their reality to be horrified? The staging of 
the trial was so effective that the few indications of 
resistance to the charges exhibited by the defendants, 
notably Clementis, were completely lost on the public 
in the courtroom and in the nationwide radio audience. 


1 Le Grand Guignol is a Paris theater specializing in horror plays. 


Staline et Cie devant le verdict d’Engels (Stalin 
and Co. Before the Verdict of Engels), by Maximilian 
Rubel, in La Revue Socialiste (Paris), No. 63, January, 
ISPS. 


The falsification to which communist apologists 
resort in explaining away or suppressing certain por- 
tions of the writings of their prophets has been a 
source of frequent amusement to free world observers. 
At the same time it has evoked the condemnation of 
responsible historians, whatever their estimate of the 
enduring value of Marx and Engels’ works. In this 
study, Rubel discusses Engels’ critique of Russian ex- 
pansionism in Tsarist times, while pointing out the 
Soviet expurgation of all references to this subject 
in Engels’ writings. Such distortion can only be in- 
terpreted as an admission on the part of the Soviet 
rulers of the parallelism between Tsarist and Soviet 
imperialism. 


GERMANY 


Das sowjetische Strafrecht 1917-1952 (Soviet Penal 
Law, 1917-1952), by Reinhart Maurach, in Osteuropa, 
Vol. 2., No. 5, October, 1952. 


This brief but well-rounded study shows how the 
Soviet Union has in recent years come to adopt the 
very principles and practices of penal law against which 
it fought in the early years of the Revolution. 

The penal code adopted by the R.S.F.S.R. in 1919 
was hailed as a revolutionary document which clearly 
broke with tradition in order to create “a state of a 
higher type.” The principles of guilt, crime, retalia- 
tion, and punishment were given up as bourgeois and 
foreign; instead, a system was substituted which aimed 
at preventing crimes and at rendering harmless any 
potential enemies of the revolution. The repressive 
measures developed were related not to guilt, but to 
“social danger.” (To this day, the initials S.O.E., 
standing for “socially dangerous element,” are a house- 
hold word in the Soviet Union.) 

The code of the R.S.F.S.R. was slightly revised in 
1926, and almost identical replicas were adopted in the 
other union republics. This is the code still in force; 
in fact, the Soviet Constitution of 1936 deprived the 
republics of power to legislate further on penal law. 

From the start, the language of the code, especially 
concerning things political, was so slogan-like and 
nebulous in its meaning that it hardly constituted a 
limitation on the penal authority of the state. On 
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paper, the code makes no reterence to punishment; 
it recognizes only “social defense” of the state against 
hostile elements—a defense by “judicial correction” 
for normal adults, by pedagogy for juveniles, and by 
medical treatment for the mentally unbalanced. In 
practice, however, this unusual legal philosophy has 
long ago been abandoned. Maurach traces its step-by- 
step disintegration through the N.E.P. period and the 
several Five Year Plans to the present, when crimes 
are again officially treated on a basis of personal guilt. 
As Mr. Maurach points out, a penal code based on 
retaliation for crimes implies a government by law, 
with crimes strictly delimited by statute and punish- 
ments correspondingly circumscribed. But such a 
code runs counter to the system of totalitarianism, in 
which the state by definition recognizes no limits on 
its authority over the citizens. The vague definition 
of crimes, the loose construction of legal statutes, and 
the cruelty of punishments imposed are, in effect, 
terroristic devices used to intimidate the Soviet popula- 
tion. Particularly significant is the “politicalization” 
of many crimes under the notorious Articles 58 and 59 
of the penal code; as a result, theft, rumor mongering, 
and infractions of labor discipline are construed as 
offenses against the property and security of the state. 


In a separate chapter, Mr. Maurach describes the 
increasingly reactionary character of Soviet penal prac- 
tice. The death penalty is again in force after several 
attempts to revoke it; “corrective labor” is again re- 
ferred to, semiofficially, by the notorious Tsarist term 
katorga; and juveniles from the age of 12 are now 
subject to the same punishment as adults for most 
“offenses.” 


It remains to be seen whether the recently ordered 
revision of the Soviet criminal code will result in any 
fundamental alteration of the principles outlined in 
Mr. Maurach’s study. 


Die sowjetische Finanzwirtchaft nach de zweiten 
Weltkrieg (Soviet Finance After the Second World 
War) by Oswald Schneider, in Finanzarchiv, Tubingen, 
Vol. 13, No. 3, 1952. 


The article examines a number of internal contra- 
dictions in the system of Soviet finance. After the 
tremendous expenditures of World War II, the regime 
tried to restore some flexibility to its financial policy 
through closer integration with other policies of eco- 
nomic control and through increased centralization of 
the Soviet monetary authority. However the con- 
tinuing gigantic outlays for industrial development and 
expansion of the armed forces are not yet balanced by 
incoming revenue. Despite the investments of the 
state, little more than ten percent of its income is 
derived from profits of heavy industry. The regime’s 
attempt to balance the budget by resorting to personal 
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income taxes (even though they are contrary, in 
principle, to a professedly. socialist economy) is largely 
unsuccessful because of the low income level of the 
Soviet population. The instability of the system forces 
the Soviet rulers to follow a state-centered policy of 
increasing expenditures for armed forces, armament 
industries, and the manufacture of capital goods, while 
outlays for cultural purposes, consumers’ goods, social 
security, and appropriations to the union republics 
remain generally constant. Thus, the economic inter- 
ests of the present generation are completely subor- 
dinated to the future political goals of the Soviet state. 


Das Schicksal des Einzelhandelsinde sowjetischen 
Besatzungszone Deutschlands (The Fate of Retail 
Trade in the Soviet-Occupied Zone of Germany), by 
Felix Pohler, in Europa-Archiv, Vienna—Frankfort— 
Basle, Vol. 8, No. 2, January 20, 1953. 


While the study covers only the period up to 1950, 
it is valuable as an economist’s dispassionate analysis 
of the metamorphosis of a system of free enterprise 
into one under state control. This development could 
be observed more easily in Eastern Germany than in 
other areas under Soviet occupation. 


While professing equal treatment of private retailers 
and the governmental H. O. (Handelsorganisation— 
Trade Organization), the communist rulers of Eastern 
Germany extended preferential treatment to the state 
system. Instead of the proclaimed “sound” and “‘nor- 
mal” competition between the two systems, there was 
clearly a planned curtailment of private trade in the 
economy. Thus private tradesmen were faced with 
the choice of going out of business, becoming outlets 
for the H.O., or entering into black market operations 
or other demoralizing activity. Despite some improve- 
ment in the H.O., the retail system was still plagued 
in 1950 by irregular supply patterns, inferior quality 
of products, and poor assortments of consumer goods. 


Die Periodisierung der russichen Geschichte (The 
Periodization of Russian History) by Herman Ach- 
minow, in Osteuropa, Vol. 2, No. 5, October, 1952. 


Mr. Achminow, an emigre Russian journalist and 
social scientist, analyzes recent discussions by Soviet 
historians concerning the division of Russian history 
into periods.” To those who enjoy intellectual freedom, 
this curious “debate” seems like a game of frantic 
label-shuffling; it reflects the constant striving of the 
Soviet rulers to revise history in such a way as to make 
present policies appear historically inevitable. 


2Mr. Achminow is familiar to readers of Problems of Com- 
munism as the author of two analyses on the transformation of 
Soviet society, in Issues Nos. 1 and 2, 1952. 
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The major trends in the Stalinist revision of history 
were established in the 1930’s, when for the first time 
since the 1917 Revolution the Soviet state was repre- 
sented as the heir of the entire Russian past. More 
recent discussion revolves about such questions as when 
the feudal age began in Russia. The new trend places 
the beginning of feudalism back in the sixth or seventh 
century instead of in the eleventh century, as generally 
assumed. By this relabeling, the role of the Nordic 
Varjagi, who ruled Russia in the ninth century, is 
minimized, and Russia is alleged to have begun what 
was then a progressive social development several 
centuries before the Franks and other West European 
nations. 


A basic crisis of Soviet history is the dilemma posed 
by the contradictory Soviet dicta that world revolution 
is inevitable but at the,same time must be helped along 
by the “active role of the superstructure” (i.e., the 
state apparatus), formulated by Stalin in 1950. Soviet 
historians must steel clear of two heresies: an idealistic 
interpretation of the role of leading classes, always 
scorned by Marxism, and the dogma of economic ma- 
terialism, virtually abandoned in the Stalinist revision 
of Marxist theory. 


U.W. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES 


The Implications of Communism for Islam, by 
Manfred Halpern, in The Muslim World (Hartford, 
Connecticut), January, 1953. 


“A superficial and immediate reaction to this topic,” 
says the author, “might be that obviously any spiritual 
Muslim would reject outright the false promises of 
atheistic and materialistic communism.” He believes, 
however, that there are elements in Islam which make 
the Muslim susceptible to certain Marxist and Stalinist 
propositions. These elements are its missionary zeal, 
its demand for the submission of the individual to the 
community, its belief in the final prophet, its hatred 
of the heretic, its differentiation between unjust and 
holy wars, and finally its dedication to a mission to 
extirpate evil—‘‘a crusade felt to be in tune with 
destiny”. The author states further: 


Arab Muslims have tended, in general, to see reality as 
static and atomistic, its connection and direction residing 
in the inscrutable will of God... They have believed .. . 
in a code of ethics which is followed not because it is 
utilitarian . . . but simply because God decreed it. As long 
as they view life from that perspective, they will be unable 
to incorporate meaningfully into their daily activities 
any political, social, or economic institutions which are 
based on the premise that reality is a continuous dynamic 
Process which can be brought under increasing control by 
man exploring its full potentialities and fulfilling his own. 


The author maintains that orthodox Islam may pave 
the way for radical alternatives if it does not attempt 
to deal with contemporary problems. Muslims, he 
says, may look for a modern revelation which is as 
all-embracing as Islam in its concept, but which offers 
a solution—alleged or real—to the problems of society; 
thus they may turn to ideologies justifying secular 
totalitarianism, or at least intensive social planning. 
Muslim radicals might view Marxism (particularly if 
undistinguished from Stalinism) not as a materialistic 
system which rejects spiritual values but rather as 
another monistic philosophy projecting spiritual values 
upon a materialistic base. 

The communist parties in the Arab world benefit 
from the fact that Muslims outside of the Soviet Union 
lack any first hand experience of Soviet oppression. 
This advantage is counterbalanced by the Communists’ 
strategic and ideological subservience to the require- 
ments of the U.S.S.R. Since it is in the interest of 
the Soviet Union to keep the Arab world weak, the 
Communists cannot take full advantage of desires 
among the Arab population for social and spiritual 
change. It is the author’s conviction that to guarantee 
against the spread of communism in the Arab world, 
more than a new and more persuasive philosophy of 
life is needed. Communism can be “disproved only by 
another stronger, and better, reality.” 


Islam and Communism in the Middle East, by 


Sayed El Hashimi, in Contemporary Review (London), 
February, 1953. 


Mr. Halpern’s outlook on the affinity between Islam 
and communism is not shared by the author of this 
article, whose views are enhanced by the fact that they 
are based on direct, on-the-spot observation of the 
struggle between the two ideologies in Egypt, Pakistan, 
and other Moslem countries. Mr. El Hashimi ascribes 
the failure of communist proselytism to the strong hold 
of nationalism and religious orthodoxy over Muslim 
subjects. He cites as a striking illustration a public 
debate between a Moslem religious leader and a Com- 
munist which he witnessed in Lahore, Pakistan. The 
Communist harangued the crowd for a number of 
hours, expounding the “similarity” between the “‘essen- 
tially collectivist’” doctrine of Mohammed and the 
“collectivism” of communism in practice. After the 
tirade, which seemed to swing popular sentiment in 
favor of the Communist, the Moslem religious leader 
calmly rose and asked to be furnished with answers to 
the following three questions: 1. “You say that com- 
munism and Islam are the same in essence; do you 
believe in God and Prophethood of Mohammed and 
the holiness of his book?” The embarassing reply was, 
of course, “No.” 2. “Do you believe that Marx, Lenin 
and Stalin are as great as Mohammed or his Four 
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Friends [Mohammed’s spiritual companions]?” The 
reluctant answer was, again, “No.” The third question 
was perhaps the cleverest: 3. “Do you believe that 
you may be wrong, that Mohammed may be right, 
and may convert Communists and other Christians to 
our way of thinking?” The answer this time, which 
came after a moment of obvious hesitation, was “Yes.” 
Amid derision and open hostility, the Communist and 
his few comrades-in-arms departed. The argument was 
settled. Whie this may be an isolated example, the 
author considers it typical of the effective dialectical 
methods devised by Moslems in their spiritual struggle 
against communism. 


Middle Eastern Battleground, by Mark Alexander, in 
The Twentieth Century (London), March, 1953. 


Mr. Alexander, a seasoned observer of Middle-Eastern 
affairs (see Bibliography, Problems of Communism, 
No. 2) discusses Soviet propaganda efforts in the Middle 
East and concludes that they are largely unsuccessful. 
In Turkey, where considerable social and cultural 
progress has been achieved in late years, the imperialist 
designs of the Kremlin have found little favor with 
either intellectuals or the broad base of the population. 
In Israel, the recent anti-Jewish policy of the Soviet 
Union not only has split the pro-communist MAPAM 
(United Workers’ Party), but, says this author, has 
aroused intense suspicion among Arabs, who see in it 
a possible prelude to the persecution of other ethnic 
minorities in the U.S.S.R. Soviet propaganda has 
likewise fallen upon deaf ears in the other Middle- 
Eastern countries. The one exception is Lebanon, where 
the existence of numerous ethnic and religious minori- 
ties makes for a lack of national cohesion, which com- 
munism is attempting to exploit for its own ends. 
The author believes that an exposition of the Soviet 
policy of Russification in Central Asia would greatly 
strengthen resistance to communist propaganda. 


Moslems of the Soviet Union, by Wayne S. Vucinich, 
in Current History (Philadelphia), January, 1953. 


In line with Mr. Alexander’s suggestion (see above), 
this study traces the unhappy history of Moslems in 
the Soviet Union. Mr. Vucinich, Professor of History 
at Stanford University, shows that despite the “cul- 
tural autonomy” granted to Moslems in the early stage 
of the Soviet regime, “the Moslems today enjoy no more 
independence than they enjoyed during the rule of 
the Tsars.” During World War II, “it proved neces- 
sary to unite all ethnic elements in the defense of the 
‘fatherland’ from the Axis invaders”; hence certain 
concessions—such as the reopening of several mosques, 
sporadic pilgrimages to Mecca, and the convocation of 
a number of Moslem congresses—were made to the 
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Moslem community at that time. Immediately after 
the war, however, anti-Moslem persecution was re- 
introduced with a new vigor. Three—or possibly four 
—Moslem administrative entities were obliterated for 
alleged collaboration of their inhabitants with the 
Nazis; Moslems were virtually banned from posts of 
influence in the government and in the party; many 
leaders who continued to practice Mohammedanism 
were liquidated; a number of religious schools and 
mosques were closed; the possession and reading of the 
Koran was forbidden; and the observation of religious 
holidays was prohibited. 

The author devotes several pages in his study to 
the revision of Moslem history in conformity with the 
ever-growing emphasis on Russian nationalism. This 
policy has two facets: one is the claim that the Moslems 
in the U.S.S.R. have no affinity.with the rest of Islam 
and that their historical development was independent 
of the rest of the Moslem peoples, and the second is the 
assertion that the absorption of Islam by Tsarist Russia 
brought progress and ultimate freedom to the Soviet 
Moslems. This shift has necessitated a new interpre- 
tation of the recurring Moslem uprisings against Im- 
perial Russia. Whereas until recently Soviet historians 
maintained that revolts against the Tsars were “pro- 
gressive” in character, and Soviet textbooks glorified 
such Moslem national heroes as Imam Shamil, head of 
the Daghestan resistance movement in the nineteenth 
century, present Soviet historiography considers these 
uprisings reactionary, and depicts leaders like Shamil 
as tools of reaction and foreign powers. 


The Marxist Remodeling of Chinese Society, by 
Theodore Hsi-en chen, in American Journal of Sociology 
(Chicago), January, 1953. 


A sober examination of the extensive changes 
wrought in the social fabric of China since the Com- 
munists seized power. The regime, the author shows, 
is attempting either to transform or to utilize for its 
own ends the traditional concepts, values, and insti- 
tutions of China. That it has been attempted to 
replace inherent Chinese individualism—‘“each person 
minding his own business”—with a system of public 
spying which requires each citizen to check on his 
neighbors and to criticize his friends at public mass 
meetings. Age-old Chinese pacifism is being forced 
into patterns of vehement aggressiveness. The family— 
the traditional basis of Chinese society—is being forged 
into a tool of the regime by such means as forcing 
family members to sign pledges to “help one another 
mold their political thinking” and to report cases 
of “deviation” to the authorities; thus children are 
urged to testify against parents, wives against husbands, 
often to the extent of begging for swift execution of 
the “transgressor.” 
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Self-interest in any degree is decried as “reactionary” 
and “bourgois”, and loyalty to the government is 
extolled as the prime virtue. The control over the in- 
dividual is becoming more complete every day. Fear 
and suspicion have become the dominant atmosphere 
of contemporary China. 


Law and Human Rights in Bulgaria, by N. Dolap- 
chiev, in International Affairs (London), January, 
1953. 


In this excellent study the author discusses the 
gradual destruction of democratic law and the intro- 
duction and final consolidation of Soviet law in satellite 
Bulgaria. He divides this development into three per- 
iods: 1) from September 9, 1944, the day of the 
communist coup d’etat, to December 4, 1947, when the 
old Bulgarian constitution was supplanted by one based 
on the Soviet model; 2) from December 4, 1947 to 
November 20, 1951, when all laws that had existed 
prior to the seizure of power were revoked; 3) the 
present period, which marks the consolidation of the 
legal system along Soviet lines. The first period saw 
the physical liquidation of arbitrarily defined ‘“‘enemies 
of the people”. Brute physical force, decrees passed 
by the Council of Ministers without the consent of 
the Parliament (which was soon dissolved and replaced 
by a “loyal” National Assembly in November, 1945), 
and various quasi-legal methods were utilized to imple- 
ment the policy of ruthless extermination of those 
hostile to the communist regime. One of the most 
blatant examples of these methods was the establish- 
ment of so-called “people’s tribunals”. Composed of 
people hostile to the defendants and subject to intense 
organized pressure in the form of staged “‘people’s meet- 
ings”, the tribunals sent thousands of people to death 
for crimes such as “exploitation,” membership in “re- 
actionary parties”, etc. 

In 1945 the Council of Ministers passed the Decree 
on Labor Reformatory Institutions for Politically 
Dangerous Persons. According to this decree, any 
person found to endanger “‘state security and order” is 
to be arrested and sent to a concentration camp. Other 
laws enacted obviously were designed as instruments 
to aid in the expropriation of the middle class, the 
pauperization of the peasants, and the creation of a 
“proletariat” dependent on the state and party for 
physical survival. 

The Bulgarian constitution now in force is to all 
intents and purposes a replica of the Soviet Russian 
constitution. For instance, the executive branch of 
the government dominates the judiciary, in contrast 
to the autonomy and independence of the judiciary 
constitutionally guaranteed in most western systems 
of government. Even legal counsel in Bulgaria is 
expected to serve the needs of the regime, as shown 


with striking clarity in the trial of the former Prime 
Minister, Traicho Kostov. After Kostov repudiated 
in open court his original “written confession”, the 
defense counsel chose to ignore the withdrawal, declar- 
ing bluntly that “in a socialist country it is the duty 
of the defense counsel to assist the public prosecutor 
in his noble task”. The patterning of Bulgarian after 
Soviet law is also manifest in regulations concerning 
ownership of private property. While Bulgarian law 
still permits limited rights of ownership, now virtually 
abolished in the Soviet Union, it has transferred all 
the means of production into the hands of the state. 
Thus, private property cannot be put to productive 
use. The final steps toward seizure of private property 
are only a matter of time, in the author’s opinion. 


Why was Slansky Hanged?, by R. Lowenthal, in 
Twentieth Century (London), January, 1953. 


The author believes that the answer to this question 
lies in the present “transition from the extermination 
of potential Titoists . . . to the liquidation of a faction 
of the international communist machine, with the 
probable aim of isolating, compromising, and finally 
liquidating the Russian backers of that faction.” The 
satellite purges first embraced such leaders as Rajk in 
Hungary, Dsade in Albania, and Kostov in Bulgaria— 
all “national” communists who eventually might have 
sought to sever their vassal bonds with Moscow and 
set up “Titoist” regimes. But lately the victims have 
been such confirmed “Leftists” and “internationalists” 
as Bedrich Geminder and Rudolph Slansky. (Ironically, 
the “western spy” Geminder was once arrested and im- 
prisoned as a spy for the U.S.S.R., while acting as a 
Comintern agent in Czechoslovakia in the 1930's.) 
These men, followers of Zhdanov who died in 1947, 
apparently tried to carry out their ultra-revolutionary 
policies without antagonizing’ the Politburo. They 
failed, and—as communist tradition demands—paid 
for their deviationism with death as traitors. 


Forced Labour in the Satellite States, by G. I., in 
The World Today (London), March, 1953. 


A dismaying report on the system of forced labor 
in the East European “people’s democracies”. The 
author first describes the G.U.L.A.G. (Main Adminis- 
tration of Corrective Labor Camps, Labor Settlements, 
and Places of Detention) in the Soviet Union and 
follows with an extensive account of the forced labor 
system in the satellites, patterned after the Soviet model. 
According to available information, there are already 
some 780,000 slave laborers in the satellite countries, 
in a total of 687 camps. The author relates accounts 
of camp conditions, tellingly and tragically uniform in 
all the satellite countries. 
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Laying aside the moral issues involved, the author 
analyzes from an economic point of view the question 
whether the communist regimes’ “saving in machinery 
and capital equipment [through the use of humans in 
heavy construction work] compensates for the slow- 
ness of the work, the outlay on each prisoner, and 
the administrative cost of guards and building.” 
He concludes that in the Soviet Union slave labor is 
economically advantageous (particularly since 1929, 
when forced labor began to assume its present huge 
proportions). However, it is probably uneconomical 
in the “‘people’s democracies”—e.g., Czechoslovakia, 
“where the cost of capital equipment is so much lower 
and the available number of skilled workers much 
higher [than in the U.S.S.R.], and where industrializa- 
tion was undertaken long before the Communists 
seized power.” In these countres forced labor consti- 
tutes a permanent drain on manpower resources without 
compensating advantages. Its use, then, has been dic- 
tated not by considerations based on the satellite eco- 
nomies, but by the Kremlin’s demands for gigantic 
defense projects, requiring capital construction far 
beyond the scope of the original economic plans for 
these countries. Production costs on such projects as 
networks of navigable canals, uranium mines, and 
huge iron foundries—all heavily exploited by the Soviet 
high command—are greatly reduced by the large-scale 
use of forced labor. The author concludes that “forced 
labor is dedicated in all the Eastern European countries 
to certain public regional projects, primarily military, 
and profitable not so much to the national economies 
of the satellite countries, as to the Power which is 
organizing the whole region and so seeks to profit by 
the cheapest possible means of production.” 


Critical Letters to the Editors of the Soviet Press: 
I: Areas and Modes of Complaint; Il: Social 
Characteristics and Interrelations of Critics and 
those Criticized, by Alex Inkeles and Kent Geiger, 
in American Sociological Review, (New York), 
December, 1952 and February, 1953. 


This careful, scholarly study is based on an exam- 
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ination and analysis of numerous letters by Soviet 
citizens printed in the communist press. The author 
states the following conclusions with regard to the 
function of such letters in a totalitarian society: 1) they 
bring to light many personal grievances among the 
population and thus facilitate the rule of the regime; 
2) they focus “hostility against the executors rather 
than the determiners of policy”; 3) they provide the 
regime with “an additional lever of control over the 
sprawling bureaucracy,” since the latter must take 
cognizance to a degree of this delimited criticism. 

Of primary value in this study are a number of 
subsidiary observations which afford an excellent insight 
into the nature and functioning of the Soviet system. 
For example, we learn that the greatest percentage of 
letters examined deal entirely with “consumer matters”, 
for instance, the poor quality of radio parts, or tobacco; 
that only a small number of letters concern “production 
matters,” such as utilization and maintenance of 
tractors or railroad freight cars; and that not one letter 
touches on matters of political controversy or on basic 
policies and actions of the regime. We also learn that 
in only 12 percent of the letters is the writer concerned 
with problems removed from his personal interests 
such as family, job, and local community—“an addi- 
tional reflection of the. . . marked absence in Soviet 
letters of the discussion of broader policies and issues 
involving the society as a whole.” The fact that a 
Communist Party organization is hardly ever criticized, 
that as a rule individuals or organizations—well over 
a half of them engaged in economic activities—are 
singled out for complaint, and that criticism merely 
consists of describing inefficiency without attempting 
to explain its causes is further evidence of the care- 
ful limits that must be observed in “self-criticism” 
letters, reflecting the conscious control and manipu- 
lation of the regime. 

The above is only part of the mass of significant 
data outlined in the two-part article. While its special- 
ized and sometimes obtuse language detracts somewhat 
from readability, the study is additional evidence of the 
value rendered by the application of sociological meth- 
ods in the field of Soviet affairs. 


—A.B. 








